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EDITOR'S 


CORNER 


OUR  AUTHORS 

Here's  a  brief  word  identifying  some 
of  the  contributors  to  this  issue: 
Neal  Peirce  (The  High  Cost  of  High 
Office)  is  the  Political  Editor  of  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  the  most  compendi- 
ous report  in  the  country  on  what  Con- 
gress is  doing,  week  after  week. 

Maury  Delman  (Is  Auto  Safety  Possi- 
ble?) is  an  energetic  young  freelance 
writer,  and  now  a  publicist  for  American 
Machine  &  Foundry.  You  may  also  rec- 
ognize him  as  a  fellow  who's  done  pieces 
for  you  before — on  home  electric  genera- 
tors in  case  of  power  failure  and  (last 
month)  "the  organized  confusion  of  easy 
credit." 

Photographer  John  G.  Pitkin  (What  Do 
Little  Boys  Need?)  is  a  photographer's 
photographer,  among  other  things.  Both 
Agfa  and  Zeiss,  those  colossi  of  the  cam- 
era world,  have  turned  to  him  for  some  of 
their  own  commercial  picture-taking.  In 
the  field  of  child  photography,  Parents 
Magazine  has  sponsored  exhibits  of  his 
work  in  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York.  As  a  Signal  Corps  photographer  in 
WW2  he  covered  the  advance  to  the  Rhine, 
then  was  shipped  to  the  Pacific  where  he 
was  an  Army  photographer  at  the  famous 
trial  of  Japanese  Gen.  Tomoyuki  Yama- 
shita  in  the  Philippines. 

John  Andreola  (A  Vietnam  Paraplegic 
Project  in  Castle  Point,  N.Y.),  a  former 
Newsweeker  and  Saturday  Evening  Post 
feature  writer,  is  our  own  Assistant  Editor. 

Alden  Stevens  (Philadelphia — Cradle 
of  Independence)  does  our  "Seeing  His- 
toric America"  each  month.  He  is  the 
Field  Director  of  the  Mobil  Travel  Guide, 
published  by  Simon  and  Schuster  and 
available  at  Mobil  gas  stations  as  well  as 
bookstores.  The  latest  7-volume  edition  of 
the  Guide  tells  you  about  almost  any  place 
you  may  travel  to  in  our  country — from 
what's  to  be  seen  and  done  to  the  latest 
info  on  all  the  better  motels  and  restau- 
rants. "Field  Director"  means  that  Mr. 
Stevens  (abetted  by  Mrs.  Stevens  and  a 
large  staff)  is  the  guy  who  puts  the  whole 
thing  together. 

Lynwood  Mark  Rhodes  (The  Night  the 
Akron  Crashed)  is  a  freelance  writer  op- 
erating out  of  Austin,  Tex. 

Len  Guttridge  (The  Control  of  the 
Weather),  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  a  pen- 
chant for  science  and  science  fiction  as 
well  as  history  and  other  stuff.  Here  he's 
on  science.  He  has  also  carved  out  a  unique 
niche  for  himself  with  science  fiction  and 
fantasy  stories  with  a  Welsh  orientation. 

THOSE  "MISSING"  PAGES 

Every  once  in  a  while  we,  along  with 
other  U.S.  magazines,  publish  issues 
with  some  "pages  missing."  When  we  do 
— as  with  this  issue,  which  "has  no"  pages 
1,  2,  59  or  60 — we  naturally  get  letters 
from  readers  who  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  feeling  that  they  missed  something.  But 


it's  all  a  technicality.  When  an  ad  appears 
in  a  magazine  in  the  form  of  an  insert,  like 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ad  inside  the 
front  and  back  covers,  postal  regulations 
require  that  each  side  of  the  insert  be 
counted  as  a  page  in  the  magazine.  So  in 
this  issue  the  Britannica  coupon  insert  has 
pages  1,  2,  59  and  60. 

THE  REDS  VIEW  THE  STUDENT 
"NEW  LEFT" 

The  Americanism  Commission  of  The 
American  Legion  publishes  a  newsletter 
reporting  on  activities  of  extremist  and 
subversive  groups  in  the  United  States, 
ranging  from  the  Communists  to  the  neo- 
Fascists.  It  is  called  The  Firing  Line,  and 
is  available  at  $3  a  year  from  P.O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

Reprinted  below  is  a  summary  of  Com- 
munist Party  views  on  leftist  campus 
groups.  It  is  the  lead  story  in  the  June 
1966,  Firing  Line: 

"Communist  party  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  has  recently  sent  to  its  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  a  lengthy 
document  in  which  it  analyzes  the  political 
trends  among  the  younger  people  in  this 
country.  This  study  was  prepared  to  stimu- 
late discussion  among  young  Communist 
Party  members  during  the  time  that  re- 
mains before  the  18th  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  be  held  in  late  June. 
Although  it  is  basically  an  exercise  in 
propaganda,  this  Communist  document  is 
significant  for  the  comments  it  contains 
about  the  so-called  New  Left  and  for  its 
revelation  of  Communist  plans  for  the 
New  Left. 

"The  Student  Non- Violent  Coordinating 
Committee,  or  SNCC,  is  singled  out  in 
this  Communist  document  as  one  of  the 
most  important  organizations  in  the  New 
Left.  The  Communists  credit  SNCC  for 
taking  an  especially  important  position  in 
the  civil  rights  movement.  But  they  go  far 
beyond  this  to  state  that  SNCC  is  really 
more  in  the  field  of  leftist  elements.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  the  Communists 
maintain  that  SNCC  has  moved  rapidly  to 
the  left  and  has  attracted  radical  elements 
to  its  ranks,  even  though  it  has  been  under 
a  constant  redbaiting  attack  from  right- 
wing  elements. 

"This  generous  praise  of  SNCC  by  the 
Communists  continues.  They  state,  for  in- 
stance, that  SNCC  is  now  questioning  the 
'power  structure'  in  the  United  States  and 
is  looking  toward  radical  changes  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  problems  facing  the  Negroes, 
as  well  as  those  facing  all  other  people  in 
this  country.  The  Communists  heap  fur- 
ther praise  on  SNCC  for  allegedly  being 
among  the  first  organizations  to  realize  the 
necessity  to  fight  for  peace  in  Vietnam  in 
order  to  promote  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

"In  addition  to  their  praise  of  SNCC, 
the  Communists  have  some  very  laudatory 
comments  concerning  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  or  SDS.  After  placing 
SDS  in  the  New  Left,  the  Communists  say 
that  SDS  has  grown  rapidly  for  the  'radi- 
calization'  of  thousands  of  students  on 
many  campuses  throughout  the  United 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Backyard,  USA  .  .  .  Miller  High  Life, 
served  with  taste  tempting  favorite  foods 
makes  any  meal  a  banquet.  Next  time 

you're  having  friends  over,  have  plenty 
of  Miller  High  Life  on  hand  ...  in  cans 
or  familiar  crystal  clear  bottles. 


ENTERTAINMENT  CHAIRMEN:  Over  200  sports  films  available  FREE  for  group  showings. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet:  Film  Section,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  4000  W.  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


(  ^ 
HAFA  ADAI ! 

( Welcome ! ) 


YOU  OUGHT  TO 
SEE  IT  NOW! 


And  remember  — 

travelers  visiting  Guam  are 
allowed  $200  U.  S.  customs, 
exemption  on  purchases  of 
foreign  merchandise,  plus  up 
to  1  gallon  of  tax-exempted 
liquor  for  each  adult  over  21. 

Fun  attractions,  too! 

Scenic  drives  —  native  vil- 
lages —  mysterious  latte 
stones  —  cockfights  —  inex- 
pensive golf.  Include  Guam, 
U.S.A.,  on  your  Far  East 
trip! 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  COLORFUL 
FREE  FOLDERS  AND  INFORMATION 


TOURIST 
COMMISSION 


Rex  Wills  II,  Executive  Secretary 
Agana,  Guam,  U.S.A. 

Name  

Address  

v  -J 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  ms.y  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  Should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue1. Wew  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

IF  WE  SHOULD  LEAVE  VIETNAM  .  .  . 

sir:  I  would  like  to  commend  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine  for  the  articles 
"Should  We  Be  Firm  Or  Soft  in  Asia?" 
by  National  Commander  James  and  "If 
We  Should  Leave  Vietnam.  .  .  Then 
What?"  by  Gerald  L.  Steibel  (June). 
Seldom  have  such  short  articles  told  so 
much.  I  suggest  that  all  Legionnaires 
pass  the  issue  around  to  friends  and 
neighbors  to  read.  It  should  bolster  sup- 
port for  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Paul  G.  Martin 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

sir:  Mr.  Steibel's  article  was  a  most  in- 
telligent and  complete  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Alfred  J.  Young 
Seattle.  Wash. 

FOR  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES' 
EXPANSION 

sir:  The  11,175  Legionnaires  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  American  Legion  of  the  De- 
partment of  New  York,  and  myself,  agree 
with  your  item  "Action  by  Citizens 
Needed  If  National  Cemeteries'  Future 
Is  To  Be  Assured"  (Veterans  Newslet- 
ter, June) . 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  the 
development  of  a  condition  regarding 
our  own  Long  Island  National  Cemetery, 
and  we  are  aware  that  a  like  situation 
exists  across  the  nation. 

Although  the  number  of  veterans  el- 
igible for  the  burial  of  their  mortal  re- 
mains in  national  cemeteries  increases 
continuously,  the  facilities  for  such  bur- 
ial have  not  increased  proportionately, 
and  we,  the  members  of  the  Nassau 
County  American  Legion,  have  re- 
quested, by  letter  to  Congressman  Ralph 
J.  Rivers,  that  immediate  action  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  be  obtained  without 
the  slightest  possible  delay.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  ever  a  single  one 
of  our  nation's  fighting  men  should  be 
deprived  of  a  fitting  place  of  honor  upon 
his  departure  from  this  earth. 

Joseph  J.  Devine, 
County  Commander  (1965-1966) 
Nassau  County  American  Legion 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 

WARTIME  SHIPPING  SICKNESS 

sir:  The  article  entitled  "The  U.S.  War- 
time Shipping  Sickness,"  appearing  in 
the  July  issue,  is  an  excellent  summa- 
tion of  the  present  sad  state  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  Mr.  Robert  Angus,  its  au- 


thor, very  accurately  suggests  that  the 
Southeast  Asia  situation  has  exposed  the 
shallowness  of  our  national  maritime 
endeavors  and  inadequacy  of  our  ship- 
ping capability.  One  can  only  shudder 
at  the  consequences  of  the  disarrayed 
Amei;icari  merchant  marine  being  called 
on  to  service  another  Vietnam  type  of 
emergency  in  some  other  remote  corner 
of  the  world. 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  President 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
Washington,  D.C. 

WORD  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ITALY 

sir:  I  have  been  keeping  abreast  of  the 
plans  for  the  National  Convention  in 
Washington,  D.C,  in  August,  through 
the  articles  and  news  items  in  the  mag- 
azine ("A  New  Look  At  Washington, 
D.C,"  June,  et.al.),  and  each  reference 
causes  me  to  recall  our  "little"  Depart- 
ment convention  in  San  Remo,  Italy,  in 
early  June.  Surely,  we  made  up  in  heart- 
iness for  what  we  lacked  in  size.  There 
are  no  more  dramatic  reunions  than 
Italian,  and  I  think  Legion  reunions  in 
Italy  are  the  most  dramatic  of  those. 
Bone-crunching  is  no  word  for  it. 

The  train  to  San  Remo  left  Rome  for 
the  ten-and-a-half-hour  trip  with  Le- 
gionnaires from  Sardinia,  Caltanissetta, 
Palermo,  Ischia,  Naples,  Bari,  Taranto, 
Brindisi,  Potenza,  Salerno,  Benevento 
and,  of  course,  Rome.  Our  two  reserved 
rail  cars  filled  as  we  picked  up  recruits 
from  Civitavecchia,  Pistoia,  Rapallo, 
Genoa  and  Venice.  Each  welcome  along 
the'  route  for  new  arrivals  topped  the 
one  before  it,  but  I  think  the  one  wel- 
come that  topped  them  all  was  for  a 
great  lady,  in  her  sixties,  who  got  on 
at  Rapallo.  She  was  a  widow  of  a  Le- 
gionnaire and  was  the  "spokesman"  for 
the  ladies  among  us.  When  she  boarded, 
our  two  cars  then  and  there  became  di- 
vided between  male  and  female,  and  it 
was  then  I  noticed  that  the  women  out- 
numbered the  men.  For  some  Legion- 
naires, the  Department  convention  is  a 
family  affair.  All  bring  their  wives  and 
this  builds  up  into  a  habit,  so  now  the 
widows  keep  coming.  They  had  mem- 
ories of  their  lost  ones,  yet  they  were 
joyous. 

Commander  James  made  a  warm,  hu- 
man impression.  Admiral  Griffin,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  did  us  all 
proud.  The  Navy  band  from  Naples  and 
the  Army  band  from  Verona  were  su- 
perb. These  are  real  musicians,  and  in 
a  land  of  musicians  this  is  something 
to  say.  Department  Commander  Vin- 
cenzo  Maltese  and  Department  Adjutant 
Carmine  Casolini  could  not  have  hoped 
for  better  weather.  It  was  a  great  con- 
vention, and  I  wish  for  all  Legionnaires 
the  same  in  August. 

Donal  F.  Forrester,  Chaplain 
Department  of  Italy 
Rome,  Italy 
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UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  IN  OFFING? 
PECKING  AT  THE  WALLS  OF  CHINA. 

LABOR  AND  LEGISLATION. 


DATELINE 


WASHINGTON 


Sec 'y  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara ' s  recent  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  consider  some  form  of  universal 
national  service  has  stirred  ug  a  few  supporters  on 
Capitol  Hill ,  but  also  a  storm  of  opposition. 

From  time  to  time,   the  idea  of  having  all  young  men- 
and  women,  too — give  their  country  a  couple  of  years 
of  service  either  in  the  military  or  in  some  national 
civilian  activity,  catches  the  headlines.  But  just 
as  often,  the  idea  loses  its  spark  when  the  Members 
of  Congress  begin  to  consider  the  thorny  complexities 
of  balancing  civilian  service  (such  as  the  Peace 
Corps)  with  the  personal  danger  of  military  service 
(such  as  in  Vietnam). 

Red  China ' s  wall  of  hostility  to  the  United  States , 
erected  without  cease  over  the  past  17  years ,  rests  on 
two  unyielding  beliefs :  that  the  United  States  is , 
in  Marxist  terms,  the  " enemy  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world"  and  consequently  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities ,  who  today  consider  themselves  the  ideol- 
ogical leaders  of  these  people ;  and  that  the  United 
States ,  in  terms  of  China' s  self-interest ,  is  blocking 
Chinese  expansion  of  influence  in  Asia. 

At  least,  that  is  how  the  U.S.  Government  offici- 
ally assays  the  Red  Chinese  attitude  toward  us.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  while  unwilling  to 
make  any  major  concession  to  Red  China  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  step  will  only  lead  to  further  demands, 
has  taken  a  series  of  unilateral  steps  offering  Peking 
the  opportunity  to  escape  from  its  isolation. 

Our  Government  says  it  will  permit  Red  Chinese 
scholars,  scientists  and  journalists  to  visit  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  even  indicated  that 
we  would  consider  the  sale  of  grain  to  the  food-short 
Red  Chinese,  but  Peking's  reaction  has  been  negative 
to  all  such  bids. 

The  first  session  of  the  current  89th  Congress,  with 
its  rush  to  support  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
social  legislation,  aroused  great  expectations  among 
union  leaders  that  long-cherished  labor  law  changes 
would  soon  be  cleared  in  Congress. 

But  the  labor  organizations  have  discovered  sadly 
that  even  the  so-called  liberals  of  Capitol  Hill  are 
still  reluctant  dragons  when  it  comes  to  sticking 
their  political  necks  out  for  strictly  labor  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  the  AFL-CIO's  bill  to  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  state  right-to-work 
laws  has  been  killed  off  by  a  Senate  filibuster.  The 
construction  trade  unions'  long  effort  to  ease  limita- 
tions on  site  picketing  by  craft  unions  has  become 
snagged  in  parliamentary  maneuvering. 

Two  other  labor  bills,  liberalizing  unemployment 
compensation  payments  and  raising  minimum  wage  levels, 
have  been  so  crippled  by  amendments  that  labor  leaders 
may  in  the  end  oppose  the  legislation. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

VICTORY  THRU  PATIENCE 

"We  can  win  if  we  have  pa- 
tience. The  Asians  have  an 
abundance  of  patience.  The 
Communists  have  an  abun- 
dance of  patience.  And  now 
it's  time  for  the  American 
people  to  begin  to  adopt  pa- 
tience by  the  bucketful."  Sgt. 
Gregg  Pearson,  Marine  combat 
correspondent. 

POLICING  THE  WORLD 

"The  U.S.  has  no  mandate 
from  on  high  to  police  the 
world,  and  no  inclination  to  do 
so."  Sec'y  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara. 

MILITARY  SOLUTION 

".  .  .  We  in  the  Armed  Forces 
have  no  delusion  that  armed 
force  can  solve  many  of  the 
really  basic  problems  of  the 
world.  However  .  .  .  our  Armed 
Forces  can  deter  or  defeat  ag- 
gressors, making  it  possible  for 
the  peaceable  nations  to  get  on 
with  the  constructive  business 
of  nation-building."  Gen.  Earle 
G.  Wheeler,  USA,  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

REGARDING  NATO 

"We  should  act  on  our  own 
initiative  and  not  merely  react 
to  the  initiative  of  another." 
Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  ex-Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  in 
Europe. 

U.S.  ABROAD 

"Given  our  great  power,  we 
should  not  expect  our  official 
presence  to  make  us  popular." 
Eugene  R.  Black,  ex -president, 
World  Bank. 

AND  THE  CUBANS? 

"Some  day  the  Chinese  will 
rid  themselves  of  their  rulers." 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 

SPACE  vs.  SLUMS 

"We  could  be  known  as  the 
generation  which  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  while  standing  ankle - 
deep  in  garbage."  Mayor  Ralph 
Locher,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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TheiHigh  Cost 


A  report  on  our  multi-million 
dollar  political  campaigns  and 
where  the  money  comes  from. 


By  NEAL  PEIRCE 

Thether  it's  a  school-board 
post  or  the  Presidency,  a  county 
commissioner's  job  or  a  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  question  any  man 
has  to  answer  before  he  announces  for 
office  is — "Where  will  I  get  the  money 
for  my  campaign?" 


The  costs  of  campaigning  in  the 
United  States  have  skyrocketed  in  recent 
years,  and  no  end  is  in  sight.  In  1912, 
the  Democrats  reported  spending  $1,- 
134,848  to  elect  Woodrow  Wilson  Presi- 
dent, but  in  1964  it  cost  the  Republicans 
17  times  as  much — $19,314,796 — to  run 
Barry  Goldwater's  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  In  1948,  the 


total  reported  national-level  expendi- 
tures of  the  political  parties  was  $8,- 
771,879.  In  1964,  the  total  had  soared 
to  $47,762,890. 

Even  these  publicized  national  spend- 
ing figures,  however,  are  only  the  visible 
portion  of  an  iceberg  of  massive  spend- 
ing on  national,  state  and  local  levels — 
most  of  which  goes  unreported  because 
of  the  gajjing  loopholes  in  our  national 
and  state  campaign  funds  disclosure 
laws. 

It's  been  estimated  that  the  real,  total 
national  bill  for  political  campaigns  in 
1964,  from  the  Presidency  down  to  town 
government,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  million — up  from  $140  million  in 
1952.  In  1962,  when  the  Presidency 
wasn't  even  at  stake,  about  $100  million 
— or  about  $2  for  each  of  the  53  million 
Americans  who  went  to  the  polls — was 
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spent  on  races  for  Congress,  state  and 
local  government.  This  figure  will  prob- 
ably rise  to  $120  million  in  the  1966 
mid-term  elections  as  a  third  of  the  Sen- 
ate, all  of  the  House,  35  state  Governors, 
most  of  the  state  legislatures  and  thou- 
sands of  local  government  jobs  are  filled 
by  the  voters.  Just  for  Washington  oper- 
ations, the  Republicans  have  set  up  a 
budget  of  $6  million  and  the  Democrats 
a  budget  of  $4  million  for  1966. 

For  the  candidate,  election  finance  is 
a  serious  problem  because  he  must  take 
care  not  to  accept  so  much  money  from 
special  interest  contributors  that  he  will 
be  a  "bought"  representative  if  he's 
elected.  For  the  parties,  election  finance 
is  a  problem  because  fund  raising  takes 
away  from  time  needed  for  organization 
and  spelling  out  public  policy.  And  for 
the  voter,  campaign  money  is  trouble- 


some because  it  raises  the  question  of 
how  indebted  the  man  he  votes  for  may 
be  to  special  interest  groups — from  "big 
labor"  on  the  one  hand  to  "big  business" 
on  the  other. 

Some  typical  campaign  bills  suggest 
the  breadth  of  the  problem  for  the  candi- 
dates and  the  party  organizations  that 
stand  behind  them. 

To  win  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  in  1964, 
Democrat  Joseph  D.  Tydings  of  Mary- 
land felt  obliged  to  spend  $246,000  to 
win  the  primary  (his  opponent  spent 
$326,000),  and  then  another  $284,113 
to  defeat  the  Republican  incumbent  in 
the  general  election. 

In  winning  his  New  York  Senate  seat 
in  the  last  campaign,  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
spent  $1,236,851.  Supporters  of  his  Re- 
publican opponent,  then-Sen.  Kenneth 
B.  Keating,  invested  well  over  $750,000 


— while  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee spent  $615,026,  in  large  part  on 
Keating's  race. 

Even  to  win  re-election  in  solidly 
Democratic  Florida  in  1964,  Sen.  Spes- 
sard  L.  Holland  (D)  spent  $189,145. 

Plainly,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
candidates  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money.  They  have  to  get  it  from  some- 
one else — either  a  lot  from  a  few  people, 
or  a  little  from  a  lot  of  people,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

To  win  the  Governorship  of  Texas  in 
1962,  John  B.  Connally  (D)  was  obliged 
to  spend  $572,480  in  the  primary  and 
another  $205,640  in  the  general  election. 

During  the  1962  campaign  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Democrats  charged  that 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
was  spending  "a  scandalous  $1,440,000" 
in  what  they  said  was  a  ruthless  attempt 
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CONTINUED 

The  High  Cost 

to  buy  the  Governorship.  Nixon  spokes- 
men then  accused  the  Democrats  of 
"lies  .  .  .  outright  smears  used  in  despera- 
tion. We  are  spending  only  a  fraction  of 
that."  The  Republicans  suggested  that 
the  expenditures  of  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  (D)  were  "double  that  of  our 
campaign."  But  when  the  final  figures 
were  reported  in  December,  the  Nixon 
committees  said  they  had  spent  a  total  of 
$1,572,664  and  committees  for  Brown 
listed  expenditures  of  $1,482,206 — sug- 
gesting that  the  voter  should  never  take 
too  seriously  what  one  candidate  is  say- 
ing about  another's  expenditures  in  the 
heat  of  a  campaign. 

Races  for  seats  in  the  U.S.  House  can 
be  exceedingly  cheap  if  a  man  is  well 
entrenched  in  a  "safe"  district.  But  for 
any  district  with  real  two-party  competi- 
tion, the  modern-day  costs  are  likely  to 
range  from  $25,000  to  $75,000  or  even 
higher.  In  1964,  Democrat  Richard  L. 
Ottinger  of  New  York's  Westchester 
County  reported  spending  $192,000  in  a 
successful  bid  for  Congress. 

Some  of  the  highest  expenditures  on 
U.S.  House  campaigns  in  the  last  mid- 
term elections  were  reported  by  two 
members  of  the  lohn  Birch  Society  seek- 
ing re-election  as  Republicans  in  Cali- 
fornia. Then-Rep.  John  Rousselot  (R), 
now  a  national  officer  for  the  Birchers, 
spent  $80,556  in  his  Los  Angeles  district, 
while  then-Rep.  Edgar  W.  Hiestand  (  R ) , 
another  Birch  Society  member,  reported 
spending  $87,330.  Both  men  lost. 

One  of  the  cheapest  but  most  colorful 
Congressional  campaigns  in  history  was 
waged  by  the  late  Richard  D.  Kennedy 
(no  relation  to  the  family  of  the  Presi- 
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dent)  in  Ohio  in  1962.  Kennedy,  a  po- 
litical unknown  who  made  his  living  by 
dabbling  intermittently  in  Cleveland  real 
estate  and  repairing  old  boats,  entered  an 
1 1  -man  field  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Representative-At-Large  and 
came  out  the  winner  by  a  narrow  margin. 
He  didn't  campaign  but  noted  later:  "If 
my  name  hadn't  been  Kennedy,  I  would 
have  worked  harder."  Total  primary  ex- 
penses for  Kennedy:  $300. 

Kennedy's  luck  ran  out  in  the  general 
election  when  he  was  up  against  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  Ohio  Senator. 
Taft  won  by  621.390  votes.  Afterwards 
Kennedy  reported  he  had  spent  $435  on 
the  election.  His  expenditures  included: 
Travel  to  Columbus  to  be  ignored  by 
Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  (D)  $20. 
Trips  downtown  in  Cleveland  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  county  chairman,  $1. 
Travel  to  Washington  to  be  shunned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  $85. 
Travel  to  Columbus  to  be  repudiated 
by  the  Democratic  State  Chairman, 
$30. 

To  derive  publicity  from  all  the  above, 
wining  and  dining  newspaper  report- 
ers, $5;  and  wining  a  New  York  radical, 
beer-drinking  television  director,  $8. 
Sole  remaining  asset  at  end  of  cam- 
paign:   a  $4  bottle  of  bourbon  pur- 
chased for  a  victory  party. 
In  races  for  state  legislatures,  expendi- 
tures can  range  from  just  a  few  dollars 
into  the  thousands.  In  1963,  one  success- 
ful candidate  for  Delegate  in  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  reported  spend- 
ing $24,113,  more  than  $1  for  each  of 
the  20,254  votes  he  received.  Another 
candidate,  who  lost,  said  his  total  ex- 
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penditures  were  15«>  to  mail  out  news 
releases.  In  the  1965  primaries  for  the 
reapportioned  Georgia  House,  a  number 
of  candidates  were  reported  to  be  spend- 
ing $10,000  or  more  in  the  primary — 
for  a  job  which  pays  $2,000  a  year. 

In  1965,  John  V.  Lindsay's  supporters 
spent  close  to  $2.6  million  to  get  him 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  The 
campaign  of  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Abraham  Beame,  cost  $2.2  million.  In 
1963,  Philadelphia  Democrats  reported 
spending  $405,000  to  maintain  control 
of  City  Hall,  while  Republicans  spent 
$300,000  in  a  spirited  but  failing  effort 
to  unseat  them. 

As  Will  Rogers  pointed  out  in  a  far 
less  expensive  day.  "It  takes  a  lot  of 
money  to  even  get  beat  with." 

With  these  millions  of  dollars  chang- 
ing hands  in  every  campaign  year,  the 
voter  is  likely  to  ask  just  what  all  the 
money's  for — and  where  it  comes  from. 

The  uses  of  campaign  money  are  end- 
less. A  typical  campaign  budget  in- 
cludes outlays  for  television  and  radio, 
rent  for  headquarters,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, auto  hire,  airplane  tickets  (if  not 
the  actual  lease  of  aircraft),  registration 
drives,  hotel  rooms,  dinners  and  confer- 
ences, campaign  literature  and  sample 
ballots,  public  relations  counsel  .  .  .  the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  In  1964,  one  po- 
tential candidate  for  statewide  office  in 
California  first  assembled  a  budget  and 
then  decided  it  was  so  high  he  wouldn't 
run.  The  elements  listed:  television, 
$203,960;  radio  $53,000;  billboards, 
$105,200;  newspaper  ads,  $93,000;  mail- 
ings, $90,000;  headquarters  and  person- 
nel $83,000.  Total— $628,160.  And 
these  expenditures  would  only  have 
taken  the  candidate  through  the  primary 
election. 


In  recent  years,  electronic  campaign- 
ing has  occupied  a  greater  and  greater 
portion  of  campaign  budgets.  In  1956, 
total  general  election  expenditures  for 
television  and  radio  in  the  United  States 
were  $9,818,000;  in  1964  the  figure  had 
risen  to  $24,604,000.  Another  $10  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  radio-TV  in  primary 
elections.  This  was  one  reason  for  the 
huge  sums  that  the  candidates  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination  felt 
they  had  to  spend.  Goldwater  spent  $5.5 
million  in  winning  the  GOP  Presidential 
bid,  while  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
(N.Y.)  laid  out  $3.5  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion or  more  in  losing.  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  William  Scranton's  whirlwind  bid 
for  the  nomination  cost  $827,000 — a 
quarter  million  of  that  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision. In  the  general  election  campaign 
of  1964,  television  costs  for  the  major 
candidates  were  boosted  by  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  lift  the  "equal  time"  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  as  the  lawmakers  had  done  in 


The  political  dinner  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  and  effective 
wags  of  raising  campaign  funds. 


1960,  making  it  possible  for  the  networks 
to  give  free  time  for  the  "Great  Debates" 
between  Kennedy  and  Nixon  that  year. 
Unless  the  "equal  time"  requirements  are 
lifted  for  a  campaign,  the  networks  are 
obliged — if  they  want  to  give  free  time 
to  the  major  candidates — to  give  equal 
time  to  minor  parties  like  the  Socialist 
Worker  and  Prohibitionist  Parties  which 
also  nominate  candidates  for  President. 
The  networks  were  understandably  un- 
willing in  1964  to  give  countless  hours 
of  free  prime  television  time  that  would 
have  been  required  if  the  minor  candi- 
dates had  been  allowed  equal  time. 
Other  major  costs  of  campaigns  in- 


there  been  enough  financial  resources  in 
the  family  of  the  candidate  to  cover  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  campaign 
debts. 

A  favorite  device  to  raise  money  in 
the  19th  century  was  the  spoils  system, 
which  was  born  in  the  Jacksonian  era 
and  reached  its  zenith  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  The  system  was 
simple:  the  party  in  power  simply 
docked    each  Government 
employee  some  portion 
of  his  pay.  As  an  ex- 


Luws  regulating  the  collection,  and  expenditure  of 
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elude  newspaper  ads,  which  can  run  up 
to  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  single  ad  in 
a  large  paper;  public  opinion  polls, 
which  were  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
candidates  and  parties  around  $5  million 
in  1964;  the  costs  of  public  relations 
firms  which  advise  on  improving  the 
images  of  candidates  and  planning  ad- 
vertising campaigns;  the  billboards, 
which  can  cost  over  $100,000  for  good 
coverage  of  a  large  state;  air  travel  costs 
— especially  the  astronomical  costs  of 
modern  jet  aircraft,  and  the  cost  of 
printed  campaign  materials.  In  the  1 960 
Kennedy-Iohnson  campaign,  for  in- 
stance, the  Democratic  campaign  man- 
agers laid  out  $805,301  for  24  million 
campaign  buttons.  19  million  tabs,  10 
million  bumper  stickers,  10  million  win- 
dow shields,  1.5  million  large  posters,  14 
million  campaign  brochures  and  10  mil- 
lion tabloids  boosting  the  candidates. 

Where,  then,  does  all  the  money  come 
from? 

Searching  for  ways  to  finance  the  huge 
expenses  of  political  campaigns,  the 
candidates  and  parties  have  tried  at  vari- 
ous times  to  tap  every  kind  of  source 
from  huge  corporations  to  rank  and  file 
citizens.  Only  in  rare  instances — like  the 
campaigns  of  millionaires  like  Rocke- 
feller, Kennedy  and  Harriman — have 


ample,  it  was  reported  in  1878  that  at 
least  75%  of  the  money  raised  by  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee 
came  from  federal  officeholders.  Reform- 
ers launched  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
spoils  system,  leading  to  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1883,  which  made  it  a  crime  for  any  fed- 
eral employee  to  solicit  another  for  cam- 
paign funds.  This  law  is  still  on  the  books 
and  most — but  not  all — of  the  states  have 
similar  statutes.  In  Indiana,  Gov.  Paul 
V.  McNutt  (D)  won  national  attention 
in  the  late  1930s  when  he  developed  a 
Two  Percent  Club  for  political  gifts  from 
state  government  employees.  In  North 
Carolina  a  few  years  later,  it  was  found 
that  the  vast  majority  of  gifts  to  the  rul- 
ing party  came  from  public  employees. 
One  license  examiner  for  the  highway 
department  was  quoted  as  having  said, 
"I  gave  'cause  I  thought  I  had  to,"  but 
that  he  wouldn't  trust  the  bossman  who 
took  the  contribution  from  him  further 
than  he  would  trust  "a  new  'coon  with  a 
rabbit." 

Even  on  the  federal  level,  scarcely  an 
administration  passes  without  some 
charge  of  violation  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act.  In  April  1961,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  civil  service  employees  in 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Men  in  16  nations  are  now  tinkering  with  the  weather 
with  serious  ambition  to:  (a)  stimulate  rainfall, 
(b)  dissipate  fog,  (c)  thwart  hail,  (d)  blunt  hurricanes, 
(e)  abort  tornadoes,  (f)  suppress  lightning  and  (g) 
aiodify  major  weather  systems. 

Partial  Success  in  many  of  these  fields  is  already  old  hat. 
.^Scientists  loofe  to  a  world  of  the  future  when  weather  con- 
trol will  be  limited  more  by  what  they  dare  or  should  do 
than  by  what  they  can  do. 

If  they  ever  learn  to  modify  major  weather  systems  the 
matter  of  what  should  be  done  will  be  a  big  problem.  You 
don't  change  the  weather  in  Arkansas  or  England  without 
changing  it  in  perhaps  a  different  way  in  Illinois  or  Ger- 
many. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  an  open  strait  several 
miles  wide  were  dug  through  the  Central  American  Isth- 


An  unwanted  control.  The  Gulf  Stream  opened  to  the  Pacific. 


mus,  Europe  might  freeze.  Most  of  the  Gulf  Stream — 
northern  Europe's  chief  source  of  temperate  climate  heat 
— might  be  induced  to  flow  into  the  Pacific,  which  is  lower 
than  the  Atlantic  at  that  point.  (It's  lower  because  the 
Gulf  current  is  backed  up  against  Central  America  and 
forced  to  escape  north  around  Florida.) 

Any  such  fanciful  engineering  project  in  the  Isthmus 
could  probably  be  a  cause  of  war.  But  except  for  a  Russian 
proposal  put  forth  by  M.  I.  Budyko  to  dam  the  Bering 
Strait  (in  the  hope  that  it  would  warm  Canada  and  Si- 
beria), most  scientific  thoughts  on  weather  control  run 
along  other  lines,  though  they  don't  exclude  such  large 
ideas.  Many  weather  projects  flow  from  the  now  not-so- 
new  discovery  that  cloud-seeding  can  induce  rain  and  in 
other  ways  affect  the  characteristics  of  clouds.  It  was  back 
in  November  1946  that  General  Electric  physicists  Vin- 
cent Schaefer  and  Irving  Langmuir  showed  that  ice  crys- 
tals scattered  into  some  clouds  caused  raindrops  to  form. 
Later  silver  iodide  and  then  common  urea  (of  the  kind 
used  in  fertilizer)  proved  to  be  effective  and  cheaper. 

Despite  controversy,  and  the  need  to  have  the  right  kind 
of  cloud  in  the  first  place,  rainmaking  in  the  United  States 


An  artist's  projection  of  an  IBM  plan  for  an  instantaneous  world-widi- 


is  now  a  thriving  business.  Fifteen  commercial  operators 
seeded  clouds  over  98,000  square  miles  last  year.  Govern- 
ment experiments,  chiefly  in  U.  of  Chicago  labs  and  in 
Montana  skies,  indicate  that  seeding  can  raise  rainfall  by 
as  much  as  15%  over  areas  of  a  thousand  square  miles. 
Because  seeding  affects  a  lot  of  people  on  the  ground  who 
don't  necessarily  want  its  results,  legal  controls  today  in- 
clude the  outlawing  of  cloud  seeding  in  Maryland,  and  a 
federal  law  requiring  30  days  notice  of  seeding  operations, 
and  proper  record-keeping. 

Seeding  was  later  used  to  disperse  ground  fogs.  That's 
possible  with  dry  ice  or  propane  if  the  fog  is  near  freezing. 
It's  now  standard  procedure  at  many  airports.  But  it  won't 
disperse  warm  fog,  nor  will  any  other  known  method  ex- 
cept the  expensive  use  of  heat.  The  Defense  Department 
is  experimenting  with  salt  and  sand  sprays  to  try  to  make 
a  warm  ground  fog  fall  out  by  electrical  stimulation. 

Another  application  of  seeding  has  been  aimed  at  light- 
ning. Army  scientists  from  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  recently 
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veather  watch  computerized  from  information  including  satellite  data. 


flew  a  C-47  into  a  thundercloud  and  short-circuited  its 
charge  centers  with  millions  of  scattered  dipole  needles. 
Last  summer,  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  a  U.S.  Forestry 
Service  project  seemed  to  show  a  30%  reduction  in  cloud- 
to-ground  lightning  strokes  as  a  result  of  similar  seedings. 

Joint  Navy-Weather  Bureau  efforts  to  modify  full-blown 
hurricanes  by  seeding  haven't  been  successful.  Attention 
is  now  directed  at  their  warm-water,  tropical  breeding 
grounds.  High  speed  computer  analyses  of  the  hurricane 
life-cycle  suggests  that  chilling  infant  hurricanes  can  abort 
them.  Submarines  will  try  artificially  cooling  the  sea  sur- 
face, while  high  altitude  planes  and  rockets  will  spin  a  veil 
of  artificial  cirrus  cloud  to  cut  out  the  sun  over  squall  cen- 
ters identified  as  incipient  hurricanes — and  see  what  hap- 
pens. The  same  principle  is  being  applied  to  tornadoes — 
first  to  understand  their  spawning  mechanism,  then  seek 
ways  to  strangle  them  at  birth. 

Hail,  a  world-wide  crop  destroyer,  is  the  target  of  in- 
ternational efforts  at  suppression.  About  $100  million  in 


anti-hail  research  is  spent  in  the  United  States  annually. 
France  is  attacking  the  problem  with  162  seeding  gener- 
ator stations.  Italian  grape  growers  and  Kenya  tea  planters 
have  lessened  the  severity  of  hailstorms  by  firing  small 
rockets  withTNTwarheads  into  their  cores.  The  Russians 
spend  twice  what  we  do  in  weather  modification  efforts. 
By  bombarding  suspected  hailstorms  with  radar-guided 
rockets  and  artillery  shells  containing  silver  iodide,  they 
claim  to  have  averted  10  million  rubles  of  crop  damage  in 
a  single  year. 


o  Incipient  hurricanes  may  die  from  artificial  cooling. 

o 

x 

*  The  long  view  of  weather  control  comes  back  to  re- 
3  search  in  the  possibility  of  altering  entire  climates  favor- 
3  ably  by  rearranging  ocean  temperatures  and  circulation. 
>  Successfully  predicting  the  consequences  of  such  re- 
a  arranging  is  a  job  comparable  in  magnitude-  to  that  of 
5  making  it  happen.  Rand  Corporation  researchers  are  using 
f  computers  to  analyze  the  effects  of  theoretically  removing 
3  the  polar  icecaps.  It's  well-known  that  melting  the  Antarc- 
-  tic  icecap  would  raise  sea  levels  significantly.  The  Rand 
people  are  looking  into  all  the  other  possible  effects,  too. 
If  you  think  such  massive  projects  are  for  dreamers,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  estimates  that  within  the 
next  decade  man  will  have  the  needed  knowledge  and 
computer  capacity  to  start  planning  climate  modifications 
in  real  earnest. 

There  are  seeds  of  international  trouble  in  weather 
modification,  but  so  far  the  emphasis  has  been  on  coopera- 
tion between  countries.  With  the  launch  of  two  Essa 
Weather  Watch  satellites  last  February,  the  United  States 
made  a  contribution  to  global  weather  observation  and 
prediction  that's  more  dramatic  than  its  earlier  experi- 
mental weather  watchers  in  space.  President  Johnson  put 
the  spurs  to  American  weather  modification  efforts  in 
1965.  "I  want  us  to  move  ahead  in  this  field,"  he  said. 
'"I  want  us  to  make  a  breakthrough."  Seven  U.S.  agencies 
working  on  weather  control  had  a  1965-66  fiscal  year 
budget  of  $7*4  million.  By  1970  the  figure  is  apt  to  ex- 
ceed $30  million.  With  this  priority  on  our  national 
agenda,  one  or  more  breakthroughs  in  weather  control 
may  not  be  far  away.  By  Len  Guttridge 
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Broadside  view  of  the  U.S.S.  Akron  at  mooring  mast  at  Camp  Kearny,  San  Diego,  in  May  1932.  "The  safest  dirigible  ever  built  any- 

The  night  the 


The  beginning  of  the  end  for  an  era  in  aviation's  history 
came  one  storm-racked  night  in  1933  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 


By 

LYNWOOD  MARK  RHODES 

When  the  U.S.  Navy's  big  dir- 
igible Akron  went  down  in 
1933,  with  the  biggest  loss  of 
life  in  a  long  series  of  airship  disasters, 
the  Age  of  Dirigibles  heard  its  death 
knell.  Two  more  lesser  tragedies  and  the 
Age  would  come  to  an  end. 

Exactly  at  7:28  on  the  evening  of 
April  3,  1933,  the  Akron  disconnected 
the  stubbed-nose  mooring  mast  at  Lake- 
hurst  Naval  Station.  New  Jersey.  Hangar 
lights  briefly  white-washed  the  giant  dir- 
igible as  she  rose  effortlessly  into  the 
darkening  sky.  Moments  later,  long  ten- 
drils of  yellowish-brown  fog  filled  the 
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785-foot  dent  she'd  made  in  the  night. 
Only  the  sounds  of  six  gently  purring 
motors  told  the  ground  crew  that  the  ship 
was  overhead,  rising  to  a  cruising  alti- 
tude of  2,000  feet. 

They  would  never  see  her  again.  In  less 
than  14  hours  the  great  ship — pride  of 
the  Navy's  lighter-than-air  fleet — would 
be  destroyed  by  the  goddess  of  storms. 
Her  able  commander,  Frank  C.  McCord, 
would  go  down  with  her  and  72  of  her 
76-man  crew.  The  Akron  was  going  to 
join  the  first  Akron,  the  Dixmude,  the 
Roma,  the  R-38,  the  N-4,  the  R101  and 
the  Shenandoah  in  a  destiny  they  would 
yet  share  with  the  Macon  and  the  Hin- 
d en  burg. 

Ten  days  before,  rousing  cheers  had 

GUST  1966 


greeted  the  "Queen  of  the  Skies"  on  her 
arrival  home  from  a  successful  training 
mission  in  the  Canal  Zone.  She  was  the 
largest,  finest  dirigible  in  the  world,  a 
quarter  again  as  long  as  two  football 
fields  and  as  tall  as  a  14-story  building. 
Admiral  William  Moffet  of  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  (aboard  as  a  passenger 
on  her  last  trip)  liked  to  remind  inquir- 
ing Congressmen  that  the  Akron  was  also 
"the  safest  dirigible  ever  built  anywhere," 
a  ship  all  Americans  could  be  proud  of. 

Built  by  the  Goodyear-Zeppelin  Com- 
pany and  commissioned  in  1931,  she  was 
indeed  formidable.  Along  two  keels  in- 
side her  rigid  frame,  eight  gasoline  en- 
gines produced  4,480  horsepower  to 
drive  the  tilting  propellers  that  jutted 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT 


where"  cost  $4,000,000,  carried  a  crew  of  76  and  five  planes.  Briefly,  she  put  America  ahead  of  the  world  in  the  Age  of  Airships. 


AKRON  CRASHED 


from  her  sides  to  a  maximum  speed  of 
nearly  84  mph.  over  a  10,000-mile  range. 
A  third  inside  keel  stretching  like  a  back- 
bone along  the  top  permitted  crewmen  to 
climb  entirely  around  the  circumference 
of  the  ship  for  easy  maintenance. 

Eleven  huge  main  rings — each  built 
up  of  three  circumferential  girders  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  short  struts,  inter- 
laced by  a  network  of  hard  piano  wire 
— divided  the  interior  into  bays  75  feet 
long.  Here  were  housed  living  quarters 
for  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  engine 
rooms  and  12  gas  cells  containing  6,500,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  light,  nonflammable, 
helium  gas.  The  A  kr on  was  immune  to  the 
hydrogen  fire  that  had  destroyed  the 
Roma  and  would  later  consume  the  Hin- 
denburg.  Gangways  the  length  of  the  ship 
connected  the  bays  forming  a  bulkhead 
system  similar  to  that  in  surface  ships. 

A  number  of  innovations  gave  the 
Akron  a  novel,  streamlined  design.  For 
the  first  time  the  control  car  was  an  in- 


The  only  survivors  of  the  crash  leave  rescue  ship.  In  stretcher,  BM2/c  Richard  Deal;  to 
left,  in  blanket,  Seaman  Moody  Erwin;  in  light  jacket,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Herbert  V.  Wiley. 
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The  night  the  AKRON  crashed 


tegral  part  of  the  ship,  flush  with  the  belly 
instead  of  hanging  from  it  on  steel  struts 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ill-fated  Shen- 
andoah. Most  unique  was  the  aerial  han- 
gar located  amidships  beneath  the  crew's 
quarteis.  Through  its  collapsible  doors 
five  F9C-2  Sparrowhawk  airplanes, 
equipped  with  overhead  hooks,  could  be 
lowered  to  in-the-air  takeoffs  for  military 
reconnaissance.  On  returning,  pilots  re- 
engaged their  planes  by  "belly  bumping*' 
a  trapeze  bar  to  be  hoisted  back  inside. 

Despite  the  cold,  damp  ground  fog 
that  hovered  over  Lakehurst  that  April 
day,  neither  McCord  nor  Lt.  Comdr. 
Herbert  V.  Wiley,  the  executive  officer, 
had  been  particularly  concerned  about 
the  flight.  The  Akron  was  designed  for 
all  types  of  weather.  During  her  trans- 
continental flight  in  1932,  she'd  encoun- 
tered high  winds,  rain,  snow,  even  hail, 
without  ill  effect.  Fog  was  merely  a  nui- 
sance to  their  mission  of  calibrating  di- 
rection-finding stations  off  Newport, 
R.I.,  at  dawn  the  next  morning.  But  it 
would  hinder  plans  to  practice  airplane 
hook-ons  before  going  up  the  coast. 

A  generation  ago  predicting  the  weath- 
er was  less  the  science  it  is  today,  de- 
pending upon  sight  and  sound  rather 
than  satellites.  To  young  Herb  Wes- 
coat,  the  aerological  officer  aboard  the 
Akron,  the  afternoon  weather  map  had 
signified  nothing  startling,  only  light 
winds  at  sunset  with  fog  along  the  coast 
extending  inland  during  the  night  and 
continuing  in  the  Newport  area  until  to- 
morrow noon.  Wiser  and  older  weather- 
men— such  as  Charlie  Mitchell,  chief 
meteorologist  in  the  U.S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  Washington  —  interpreted  the 
map's  wavy  lines  and  cryptic  notations 
otherwise.  When  a  thunderstorm  hit 
Washington  at  7:35  that  evening,  it 
hadn't  surprised  Mitchell  in  the  least. 
He'd  been  expecting  it  all  day. 

Since  early  morning,  when  the  disturb- 
ance first  formed  over  the  southern  Ap- 


palachians, he'd  watched  it  move  north- 
eastward. Like  falling  dominoes,  every 
station  without  exception  —  from 
Charleston,  S.C.,  to  Portland,  Maine — 
had  reported  severe  thunderstorms  as  the 
front  enlarged,  pushing  cold  air  away 
from  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  disturb- 
ance was  a  type  he  knew  only  too  well. 
More  than  a  typical  "northeaster,"  this 
one  was  dangerous,  full  of  dynamite, 
with  strong  up  and  down  currents.  Its 
center,  if  he  were  any  kind  of  expert  at 
all,  hid  a  turmoil  of  winds  and  rain.  In 
29  years  of  predicting  the  weather,  he 
never  remembered  tracking  a  storm  that 
had  caused  such  widespread  havoc  in  so 
short  a  time. 

But  Mitchell  was  in  Washington.  With 
only  Wescoat's  prediction  at  hand,  Mc- 
Cord saw  little  reason  to  cancel  the  flight. 
At  53,  a  youthful  face  and  trim  athletic 
figure  belied  McCord's  years,  36  of  them 
in  the  Navy  in  a  career  that  spanned  mid- 
shipman days  at  Annapolis  to  service 
after  the  war  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
Langley  to  his  assignment  at  Lakehurst 
just  the  preceding  January  as  command- 
er of  the  Akron.  A  fitness  record  in  de- 
partmental files  in  Washington  described 
him  as  hard  working,  conscientious,  re- 


Commander  F.  C.  McCord 

He  died  with  his  ship. 


liable.  Yet  he  was  more  a  sailor  than  an 
airshipman.  With  12  hours  to  kill,  he 
chose  a  course  south  from  Lakehurst  to 
Philadelphia,  where  the  visibility  was  re- 
ported better,  then  to  the  Delaware 
Capes  and  thence  along  the  coast  to  New 
England. 

The  route,  most  of  it  a  journey  to  no- 
where, was  a  treat  for  his  two  special 
guests  aboard,  both  staunch  friends  of 
lighter-than-air  craft.  Besides  Admiral 
Moffet,  Army  Reserve  Colonel  Alfred 
Masbury  had  come  down  from  New 
York,  where  he  headed  Mack  Interna- 
tional Truck  Lines,  just  for  the  ride.  A 
majority  of  the  crew  were  old  hands  with 
airships;  five  were  survivors  from  the 
night  that  the  Shenandoah  broke  up  over 
Ohio  back  in  1925.  The  officers  were 
well-trained,  experienced  men.  Lt. 
George  Calnan,  in  charge  of  the  ballast 
board  in  the  control  car,  was  probably 
the  finest  competitive  fencer  ever  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States.  Only  last  sum- 
mer he'd  been  singled  out  to  lead  the 
athletes  of  the  world  in  taking  the  Olym- 
pic Games  oath  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  hint  that  the  flight  was  going 
to  be  less  than  routine  occurred  shortly 
after  the  Akron  passed  Philadelphia. 

"I  had  been  in  the  smoking  room  about 
15  or  20  minutes  when  I  felt  the  engines 
speed  up,"  Wiley  told  of  the  circum- 
stances later.  "I  returned  to  the  control 
car  to  find  that  all  engines  were  running 
standard  speed  and  that  the  course  had 
been  changed  to  east.  Lightning  was  visi- 
ble to  the  south  at  a  distance  I  judged  to 
be  25  miles." 

As  second  in  command,  Wiley  quite 
naturally  worried  about  flying  condi- 
tions. A  big  man,  over  six  feet  tall,  he 
might  have  resembled  Maurice  Chevalier 
in  a  lanky  sort  of  way  had  his  hair  not 
been  so  thick  and  tousled.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  he'd  learned  in  airshipman  school 
long  ago  was  that  the  safest  spot  in  a 
storm  was  its  western  side  where  wind 
force  was  less.  Besides,  he  knew  that 
( Turn  to  next  page ) 
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Navy  dirigible  men  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  Naval  Air  Station,  shortly  before  the  Akron's  crash.  The  picture  includes  37  members  of  the 
Akron's  crew.  Two  of  the  three  survivors  are  shown:  Lt.  Cmdr.  Wiley  (2nd  row,  9th  from  left)  and  Dick  Deal  (3rd  row,  2nd  from  left). 
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WIDE  WORLD 


Four  years  after  the  Akron  disaster,  the  German  Hindenburg  burned  at  its  mooring  in  Lakehurst  in  1937,  and  the  Age  of  Dirigibles  ended. 
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The  huge  port  fin  of  the  Akron  is  hauled  from  the  ocean  off  Barnegat  Light,  N.J.    The  main  hull  was  found  intact  105  feet  down. 


CONTINUED 

The  night  the  . 

land  lay  to  the  west.  To  the  east  was  noth- 
ing but  fog-shrouded  sea. 

"Perhaps,  sir,  we  should  turn  west," 
he  suggested. 

McCord  disagreed.  He'd  seen  light- 
ning in  the  west  earlier,  before  Wiley  re- 
turned from  the  smoking  room.  He 
agreed,  though,  to  take  the  ship  down  to 
1 ,500  feet  if  the  ground  became  obscured 
by  fog. 

At  the  time  of  the  easterly  course 
change,  about  8 : 30  p.m.,  Admiral  Moffet 
and  Boatswain's  Mate  Second  Class  Dick 
Deal  were  chatting  about  old  times  at 
Deal's  telephone  post  near  Frame  170 
starboard.  They  were  long-time  friends 
and  had  made  many  flights  together. 

"You  must  like  flying  on  this  ship," 
Deal  kidded. 

"I'm  very  fond  of  it,"  Moffet  admitted, 
stopping  on  the  first  step  leading  down 
the  gangway.  "Much  more  so  than  the 
other.  It's  much  better  than  the  Shenan- 
doah." 

As  the  dirigible  neared  the  vicinity  of 
Asbury  Park  it  was  obvious  that  their 
course,  now  northeast,  wasn't  working 
out  as  Commander  McCord  had  hoped. 
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kKRON  CRASHED 

Despite  his  assurances,  fog  reached  up 
to  the  Akron's  altitude  and  the  rapidly 
growing  storm  continued  to  push  them 
seaward.  Frankly,  Navigator  Harold 
MacLellan  wasn't  even  certain  the  city 
below  was  Asbury  Park.  One  of  Mc- 
Cord's  orders,  a  change  of  15  degrees, 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  helmsman 
had  turned  50  degrees  instead.  Soon,  rain 
splattered  in  the  open  windows  and  great 
streaks  of  lightning,  in  brief  intervals  of 
blinding  glare,  outlined  the  men  in  the 
control  car.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
ship  began  behaving  badly,  changing 
buoyancy  whenever  they  moved  from 
cold  to  warmer  air  in  the  fog  bank. 

Above  the  control  car  in  the  tiny  radio 
room,  Wescoat  diligently  deciphered  the 
transmissions  for  the  evening  weather 
map.  They  had  started  coming  in  at  8:05 
but  unusually  heavy  static  had  made  re- 
ception erratic.  By  the  time  the  report 
was  finished  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  he'd 
been  able  to  get  only  half  of  it. 

"Have  you  anything  for  me?"  the  ra- 
dioman at  Naval  Communications  in 
Washington  asked  him,  thinking  some 
of  the  map  would  have  to  be  repeated. 


Wescoat  replied  the  standard  three- 
letter  signal:  "I  have  nothing  for  you." 

Then  as  a  precaution  against  lightning, 
he  hauled  in  the  trailing  wire  antenna. 
Unlike  earlier  airships  the  Akron  boasted 
a  variety  of  modern  radio  equipment.  A 
fixed  antenna  permitted  transmission  and 
reception  on  both  intermediate  and  high 
frequencies  and,  if  necessary,  contact  was 
available  with  Lakehurst  via  radio  tele- 
graph. Wescoat  and  Radioman  Copeland 
never  doubted  that  they  could  readily 
communicate  with  some  naval  station 
somewhere  at  any  time. 

At  11:15  p.m.  when  Wiley  saw  the 
map,  he  realized  that  the  storm  was  pro- 
gressing northeastward  with  the  Akron. 
Returning  to  the  control  car,  he  told  Mc- 
Cord of  his  findings.  "I  remember  him 
saying,"  Wiley  told  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  several  months  later,  "that  he 
preferred  to  take  the  ship  over  the  sea. 
I  understood  that  he  planned  to  run  to 
the  eastward  and  then  southeastward 
ahead  of  the  storm." 

At  midnight,  McCord  reconsidered 
Wiley's  suggestion.  He  ordered  the  ship 
turned  west.  "We  got  back  sooner  than 
the  navigator  expected,"  Wiley  ex- 
plained, because  of  the  northeast  wind. 


As  they  passed  over  the  coast,  elevator 
man  Joe  Zimkus  saw  lights  below  stretch- 
ing away  like  a  gleaming  necklace  toward 
the  north.  The  problem  was  to  identify 
them.  Rapid  changes  in  course  had  made 
it  difficult  to  get  an  exact  position  fix. 
Were  they  from  Atlantic  City — or  Coney 
Island?  If  Coney  Island,  that  meant  the 
Empire  State  Building  loomed  ahead 
somewhere  in  the  shapeless,  churning 
fog. 

McCord  didn't  want  to  take  the  risk. 
The  Empire  State  Building  was  1,250 
feet;  the  Akron  was  flying  at  1,500  feet. 
But  he  felt  they  were  much  lower.  An- 
eroid barometers  never  worked  properly. 
He  changed  course  again,  to  1 20  degrees 
true,  southeast  toward  Barnegat  Coast 
Guard  Station,  almost  back  to  Lakehurst. 
The  helmsman  made  no  mistake  this 
time.  Like  a  tragic  figure  in  a  Greek 
drama,  he  turned  the  Akron  gracefully 
out  to  sea — to  keep  her  appointment  with 
destiny. 

Jagged  streaks  of  lightning  crinkled: 
the  control  car  walls  when,  pitching  and 
tossing,  first  up,  then  down,  the  Akron 
hit  storm  center  a  few  minutes  later.  Zim- 
kus had  had  considerable  experience  in 
such  storms  but  it  took  all  his  strength 
just  to  hold  the  wheel  steady.  Suddenly, 
violent  turbulence  hit  the  ship.  The  wheel 
spun  from  his  grip,  out  of  control,  its 
handles  racing  like  the  hands  of  a  clock 
gone  berserk. 

"The  ship's  falling!"  Zimkus  yelled. 

Toney  Swidersky,  standing  behind 
him,  grabbed  hold  of  one  of  the  spokes, 
bracing  himself  as  best  he  could.  Wiley 
dashed  from  across  the  car  to  help  him. 
"When  I  first  saw  the  altimeter,"  Wiley 
reported,  "it  read  about  1,100  feet  and 
we  were  going  down  rapidly,  almost  on 
an  even  keel.  McCord  ordered  1,600 
pounds  of  water  ballast  dropped  from 
the  emergency  forward  bags."  The 
wheel's  wild  gyrations  finally  stopped  at 
700  feet.  It  had  taken  60  seconds. 

"Take  her  up  to  1,600  slowly,"  he 
told  Swidersky. 

Rain  poured  in  the  windows.  Wiley, 
his  face  etched  by  lightning,  told  the 
officer  of  the  deck  to  sound  landing  sta- 
tions. As  they  leveled  off,  a  sharp  gust 
struck  the  Akron  broadside.  It  snapped 
the  lower  rudder  control  cable.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  ship  was  entirely  different 
from  anything  he'd  ever  experienced. 

"Try  to  steer  with  the  other  one!"  he 
yelled  to  the  helmsman,  unclutching  the 
broken  control. 

"We're  falling,  sir,"  Swidersky  re- 


Vulnerability  to  wind  gusts  was  the  weak- 
spot  of  the  dirigibles.  This  photo  shows 
the  Los  Angeles  up-ended  at  her  Lake- 
hurst mast  in  1926  by  an  Atlantic  gust. 
She  righted  herself  without  serious  dam- 
age. Photo  was  unearthed  and  first  pub- 
lished in  John  Toland's  book,  "Ships  of 
the  Sky,"  in  1957. 


wide  world     p0rted  again,  his  pained  voice  almost 
drowned  by  thunder. 

McCord  dropped  ballast  once  more 
but  the  bow  continued  to  swing  crazily  in 
the  storm. 

"Eight  hundred  feet,"  Calnan  called 
the  altitude. 

The  upper  rudder  control  cable  broke, 
the  noise  sounding  like  sheaves  carrying 
away.  Immediately,  Wiley  felt  the  angle 
of  the  bow  increase.  Deep  in  the  ship's 
bowels  he  heard  the  shuddering  sounds 
of  structure  breaking.  When  the  engine 
telegraph  wires  snapped  moments  later, 
he  thought  the  ship  had  broken  in  two, 
the  bow  and  the  stern  still  up  in  the  air. 
"What's  our  altitude?"  he  asked  quiet- 

iy. 

"Three  hundred  feet,"  came  Swider- 
sky's  reply. 

He  looked  out  the  port  window.  The 
best  he  could  do,  now  that  the  Akron 
was  helpless,  was  to  report  when  the 
ocean  loomed  up  through  the  fog. 

"Stand  by  for  a  crash!"  he  sang  out, 
his  voice  never  as  calm  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

There  was  no  further  conversation  in 
the  control  car. 

Dick  Deal  had  been  lying  in  his  bunk, 
his  head  resting  on  his  elbow,  when  he 
felt  the  ship  tremble  and  lurch  forward. 
Wires  snapped  under  strain,  their  ping- 
ing noise  reverberating  along  the  gang- 
way. Across  the  narrow  aisle,  Cell  No.  7 
began  expanding  and  contracting  violent- 
ly, hissing  like  a  wounded  animal  in  pain. 
In  the  flickering  light  he  saw  Girders  7 
and  8  part  above  his  bunk,  leaving  un- 
even ends  where  once  smooth  metal  had 
been. 

At  the  sound  of  "landing  stations," 
he  ran  up  the  gangway.  Behind  him, 
Moody  Erwin  saw  the  fuel  tank  over 
Deal's  bunk  slip  in  suspension  and  fall 
free  of  its  webbing.  Grabbing  a  girder, 
Erwin  managed  to  swing  above  the  cat- 
walk before  the  tank  crashed  to  the  floor. 
He  held  on,  his  arms  tight  around  the 
metal  support.  Slowly  the  lights  dimmed, 
blinked  twice  and  went  out.  He  waited 
for  the  stern  to  hit  the  sea. 

Dick  Deal  recalled  that  water  rushed 
through  the  keel,  hitting  him  hard. 
Automatically  he  started  swimming  but 
his  right  leg  was  caught,  pinned  by  a 
broken  girder  or  tangled  wires.  He 
kicked  frantically  trying  to  free  it.  With 
a  jerk  that  almost  tore  his  leg  off,  he 
broke  loose.  When  he  reached  the  sur- 
face, gasoline  covered  the  water.  But  at 
least  he  was  outside  the  ship. 

Erwin  from  his  perch  above  the  gang- 
way watched  helplessly  as  the  sea  roared 
through  the  stern.  "Look  out  for  that 
tank!"  Chief  Machinist  Paul  Jandick 
shouted  to  him.  Erwin  didn't  even  look 
in  the  direction  Jandick  pointed.  He 
leaped,  head  first,  through  the  fabric 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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WASHINGTON 


PRO  &  CON    OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  A  FEDERAL  AUTO  SAFETY 


YES 


Rep.  Harley  0.  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.) 

2nd  District 


This  question  should  be 
broken  down  into  three  ques- 
tions: (1)  Is  auto  safety  a  prob- 
lem? (2)  Can  law  do  anything 
about  it?  (3)  If  so,  is  federal  law 
indicated? 

Stated  this  way,  the  first 
question    answers    itself.  The 

totals  of  fatalities,  injuries  and  property  damage  are 
well  publicized.  No  class  of  people  except  motor 
vehicle  drivers  is  permitted  to  do  so  much  harm  to 
themselves  and  to  innocent  victims.  Somebody  must  do 
something  about  it. 

Question  No.  2  requires  thought.  An  automobile  is 
a  very  complicated  tool.  No  law  has  ever  been  devised 
to  make  even  a  screw  driver  absolutely  safe  under  all 
conditions.  Tools  known  to  be  more  dangerous  are 
commonly  regulated  in  some  way  by  law.  The  auto- 
mobile, however,  has  enjoyed  practical  immunity  from 
legal  regulation.  Most  states  license  drivers,  but  hold 
them  under  very  light  restrictions.  Some  states  require 
periodic  mechanical  inspection,  but,  again,  the  require- 
ments are  far  from  rigid. 

Experience  shows  that  people  need  to  be  protected 
from  themselves.  None  of  them,  from  manufacturers 
to  operators,  will  take  safety  precautions  until  re- 
quired by  law.  Further,  law  provides  uniform  enforce- 
ment requirements  and  procedures,  and  uniformity 
commonly  commands  reasonable  respect  from  the 
public. 

People  are  now  convinced  that  practical  steps  to 
make  vehicles  safer  could  be  taken,  including  the  im- 
position of  specific  standards  on  both  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer  of  new  and  used  vehicles.  Other  steps 


DO  WE  NEED  A 


would  affect  highway  construction,  deal  with  mechani- 
cal inspections,  examination  and  certification  of  oper- 
ators, and  with  the  punishment  of  violators. 

The  manufacturers,  at  first  antagonistic  to  the  idea 
of  regulation,  now  accept  the  view  that  some  regula- 
tion is  necessary  and  desirable.  Such  important  groups 
as  police  officials,  insurance  agencies,  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors approve  the  idea  of  legislation. 

Now  for  the  third  question.  First,  let  it  be  said  that 
local  and  state  law  is  preferable  to  federal  law  where 
it  will  do  the  job.  Also,  let  it  be  recognized  that  motor 
vehicles  are  manufactured,  sold  and  operated  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  therefore  come  within  the  com- 
petence of  Congressional  legislation. 

Parts  of  this  vast  motor  vehicle  complex,  notably 
the  manufacturing  part,  are  located  in  precise  areas 
where  laws  of  most  states  could  not  reach  them.  There- 
fore, safety  standards  for  manufacturers  must  be  es- 
tablished by  federal  law.  How  much  further  should 
federal  law  go?  Several  considerations  are  relevant. 
Regulations  applying  to  individual  operators  and  to 
individual  vehicles  would  be  most  economically  en- 
forced on  the  local  and  state  level  where  the  police 
and  the  machinery  for  enforcement  already  exist.  The 
federal  government  does  not  have  the  machinery. 

However,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  these 
regulations,  to  be  effective,  be  uniform  nationally.  If 
such  is  feasible,  a  uniform  federal  law  embracing  mini- 
mum standards  applicable  everywhere  should  be  put 
on  the  books,  to  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
state  and  local  regulations. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 

on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him  » 
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AW  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  HARLEY  STAGGERS  OF  W.  VA.  AND  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM  OF  NEBR. 


FEDERAL  AUTO  SAFETY  LAW  ? 


Rep.  Glenn  Cunningham  (R-Nebr.) 

2nd  District 

If  this  question  implies  that 
the  passage  of  the  federal 
auto  safety  law  will  eliminate 
auto  accidents,  the  answer  is  no. 
The  possible  role  of  the  federal 
government  is  limited  and  will 
nowise  solve  the  traffic  accident 
problem.  I  do  support  certain 

actions  by  the  federal  government,  such  as  automobile 
design  research  and  setting  of  standards  for  automo- 
bile design,  the  main  thrust  of  the  Administration  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  have  voluntary,  industry 
high  performance  standards. 

I  am  concerned  that  when  the  federal  government 
establishes  minimum  standards,  standards  intended  to 
put  a  floor  under  performance,  it  may  operate  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  top  of  performance. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject 
because  I  have  spent  many  years  professionally,  full 
time,  on  the  problem  of  traffic  safety. 

There  are  no  figures  whatsoever  available  to  sup- 
port any  contention  that  the  design  of  the  automobile 
is  a  significant  contributor  to  traffic  accidents.  The  fac- 
tors in  reducing  the  carnage  on  our  highways  are  many 
and  varied.  Until  drivers  are  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  habits  of  safe  driving,  until  our  streets  and 
highways  are  rebuilt  for  safety  and  our  traffic  signs 
and  signals  are  modernized  and  made  uniform  among 
the  50  states,  until  our  traffic  courts  deal  severely  with 
traffic  violators  and  vehicle  inspection  is  made  uni- 
form, we  will  make  little  or  no  progress  even  if  we 
were  to  design  an  automobile  like  a  Sherman  tank. 


The  real  answer  to  this  problem  does  and  must  lie 
in  state  and  local  action.  If  we  really  are  serious  about 
this  problem,  we  should  have  a  federal-state  matching 
program,  so  localities  can,  for  example,  build  safer 
streets,  install  modernized  traffic  control  signals,  add 
additional  state  patrolmen  and  city  policemen  for  en- 
forcement purposes  and  strengthen  state  licensing 
laws. 

A  large  percentage  of  accidents  are  caused  by  lack 
of  proper  maintenance  by  the  automobile  owner.  An- 
other problem  is  in  the  purchase  of  used  cars  where 
it  is  essential  that  a  strict,  uniform  and  national  pro- 
gram be  initiated  to  assure  that  the  used  car  purchaser 
is  buying  a  vehicle  that  meets  all  safety  standards  and 
that  all  owners  adhere  to  minimum  maintenance  re- 
quirements. 

The  traffic  accident  problem  is  a  very  serious  one 
that  has  long  needed  the  attention  it  is  getting.  But 
some  people  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  are  overemphasizing  the  role  of  the  car  in  acci- 
dents. Publicity  seekers  have  had  a  heyday  and  have 
made  the  headlines  and  this  is  unfortunate.  As  a  result, 
the  automobile  industry,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people, 
has  been  made  the  whipping  boy  when  it  cannot  be 
proven  the  culprit.  Sensationalism  is  not  the  way  to 
improve  traffic  safety. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  traffic  safety  is  our 
own  individual  attitude  and  our  individual  actions 
every  time  we  slide  behind  the  wheel. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  August  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Do 
We  Need  A  Federal  Auto  Safety  Law? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

IN  MY  OPINION  □  THERE  IS  □  THERE  IS  NOT 
A  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  AUTO  SAFETY  LAW. 


SIGNED  . 
ADDRESS 


TOWN   STATE.. 
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One  of  two  major  causes  of  auto  fires  is  the  trunk  blaze  caused  by  misdirected  hot  exhaust  from  a  corroded  tailpipe. 


Is  Auto  Safety  Possible? 


Even  if  Detroit  gives  you  the  safest 
car  that  can  be  engineered,  it'll  still  have 
unforeseen  perils  that  only  you  can  avoid. 

By  MAURY  DELMAN 

WITH  ALL  THE  HUBBUB  about  aUtO 
safety  engineering,  the  auto 
makers  may  now  proceed  to  en- 
gineer the  safest  vehicles  possible  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  cost,  design  feasi- 
bility and  the  customers'  desire  for  other 
things  for  their  bucks. 

But  you  may  assume  that  this  will 
guarantee  you  safe  driving  at  your  own 
peril. 

The  car's  owner,  and  the  fellow  who 
works  on  it  at  the  local  filling  station  or 
garage,  can  turn  the  safest  car  that  is 
likely  to  be  engineered  into  a  death  trap 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

It  would  be  too  obvious  to  belabor  you 
with  the  fact  that  car  designers  can"t  stop 
reckless  driving.  This  article  isn't  about 
bad  driving.  But  autos  can  and  do  pro- 
duce injury  and  death  from  causes  that 
many  owners  never  expect,  most  of 
which  can  be  prevented  only  by  the 
owner  and  those  who  maintain  the  car 
after  it  has  been  bought. 

Unseen  and  unchecked  wear  and  tear 
on  the  steering  mechanism  produces  its 
annual  crop  of  deaths.  Failure  to  pack 
the  front  wheel  bearings  with  grease  at 
proper  intervals  (not  a  part  of  ordinary 
grease  jobs)  can  freeze  a  front  wheel  and 


What  good  are  good  tires  if  you  don't 
inspect  them  for  bruises,  foreign  bodies? 

bring  a  moving  car  and  its  passengers  to 
grief.  Sudden  brake  failures  traceable  to 
unreasonably  long  uninspected  use  fre- 
quently account  for  the  news  stories  that 
"Doe.  driving  west  on  Mammoth  Boule- 
vard, lost  control  of  his  vehicle." 

Fast  driving  on  thin  tires  (and  even  on 
thick  tires  with  bruised  walls)  and  failure 
to  check  tires  for  foreign  objects  they 


may  have  picked  up  (later  to  worm  their 
way  through  when  you're  doing  65  on  a 
freeway)  offer  perils  beyond  the  powers 
of  designers  to  remedy. 

Everyone  knows  that  auto  exhaust 
contains  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  gas. 
and  hardly  anyone  will  stay  in  a  closed 
garage  with  a  car  motor  running  unless 
he  intends  self-destruction.  But  the  ex- 
haust from  cars  ahead  of  you  and  from 
your  own  vehicle  can  get  in  your  car 
while  you  drive.  It  can  make  you  groggy 
enough  to  leave  you  accident-prone,  and 
on  occasions  it  c  n  kill  you  or  your  pas- 
sengers by  poisoning. 

Leaking  gaskets,  corroded  exhaust 
pipes  and  loose  floorboards  can  set  the 
scene  so  that  the  "right"  external  condi- 
tions may  force  your  own  exhaust  into 
your  car.  Last  winter  there  were  several 
news  stories  of  deaths  in  cars  parked  with 
tailpipes  in  snowdrifts,  while  the  occu- 
pants kept  the  engine  running  for  heat. 
The  blocked  exhaust  found  its  way  into 
the  car.  killing  the  occupants.  Typical 
victims  were  parked  spooners. 

Three  children  died  not  long  ago  in  a 
moving  station  wagon  in  upstate  New 
York  when  its  own  exhaust  came  in  over 
the  open  tailgate.  A  moving  car,  espe- 
cially a  blunt-ended  one  like  a  wagon, 
tends  to  pull  a  pocket  of  air  along  behind 
it.  If  the  tailgate  or  tail  window  is  open 
in  a  station  wagon,  and  the  other  win- 
dows are  closed,  the  car  can  fill  with  its 
own  exhaust,  as  it  did  in  this  case. 

If  you  closely  follow  another  vehicle 
in  slow  traffic  or  in  a  tunnel  with  your 
air  ventilator  scoop  open,  you  can  pull  in 
enough  fumes  from  vehicles  ahead  to 
make  you  stupid  and  lower  your  reflexes. 

When  a  sample  study  of  the  blood  of 
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accident  victims  showed  a  carbon  mo- 
noxide as  well  as  an  alcohol  content  in  a 
high  proportion  of  cases,  Illinois  adopted 
a  new  law  requiring  blood  samples  to  be 
taken  by  coroners  from  all  persons  killed 
in  auto  accidents. 

How  many  drivers  consciously  man- 
age the  windows  and  ventilators  in  their 
cars  to  make  sure  that  the  breathing  air 
is  fresh  and  not  poisonous? 

Careless  mechanics,  factory  workers 
and  inspectors,  and  owners  who  fix  their 


own  cars  without  fully  knowing  what 
they're  doing,  can  and  do  turn  well-de- 
signed cars  into  death  traps. 

A  friend  of  ours  once  a  year  has  his 
front  wheel  bearings  packed  with  grease 
while  he  watches.  A  mechanic  once  told 
him  he'd  packed  the  bearings  when  he 
hadn't — and  a  "packed"  bearing  burned 
out  less  than  a  week  later  on  a  lonely 
road. 

He  watched  even  more  closely  after 
another  mechanic  pointed  out  to  him  that 


Neither  Detroit  nor  your  mechanic  can  keep 
a  car's  occupants  like  heavy  artillery  in 


loosely  stowed  gear  from  coming  at 
case  of  collision  or  a  hard  stop. 

THE  AMER 


the  cotter  pin  was  missing  from  the  nut 
that  held  his  right  front  wheel  to  its  shaft. 
Our  friend's  knees  shook  at  the  news.  He 
had  just  come  off  a  90-mile  freeway  run. 
Without  the  cotter  pin  the  nut  can  spin 
off  and  the  wheel  can  follow  it. 

A  teen-age  driver  was  found  to  be 
without  fault  in  a  lane-jumping,  tree-hit- 
ting accident  near  Boston  one  night  that 
seriously  injured  him  and  killed  his  girl 
friend.  The  steering  linkage  component 
for  the  left  front  wheel  was  not  properly 
connected.  Somebody's  faulty  mechani- 
cal work,  not  the  design  of  the  car,  had 
caused  the  tragedy. 

Henry  Wakeland,  a  noted  automotive 
consultant,  personally  examined  the  case 
of  a  wheel  put  on  at  a  country  garage 
with  all  the  lugs  upside  down.  Within  five 
miles  all  the  lugs  were  loose  from  the 
wheels. 

The  number  of  cars  that  have  stalled 
on  railroad  tracks  right  in  front  of  a  train 
(frequently  with  five  or  more  people  in 
them)  vastly  exceeds  the  statistical  like- 
lihood of  the  number  of  moving  cars  that 
should  stall  on  tracks  with  a  train  com- 
ing. 

There's  a  reason.  Panic  leads  to  the 
jamming  down  of  the  accelerator.  That 
can  make  a  car  stall — especially  if  it's 
moving  slowly,  if  the  engine  is  cold,  if 
the  car  is  old  or  if  it  is  heavily  loaded. 
Probably  most  cars  that  have  stalled  in 
front  of  trains  wouldn't  have  done  it  if 
the  driver  had  accelerated  easily  instead 
of  flooring  it. 

Every  year  sees  its  share  of  people  in- 
jured because  cars  fell  off  jacks  while 
tires  or  chains  were  being  changed.  They 
fell  on  the  owner,  or  rolled  away  to  hit 
something  or  someone  else.  The  jack 
should  be  firmly  planted  and  the  un- 
jacked  wheels  should  be  blocked  to  keep 
the  car  from  rolling  when  jacked  up. 
Jacking  on  steep  grades  without  the  most 
careful  blocking  of  the  wheels  is  asking 
for  trouble. 

Most  auto  fires  (excluding  those  fol- 
lowing collision)  are  caused  by  overlook- 
ing something  that  should  be  tended  to 
earlier.  Most  common  is  a  leaking  car- 
buretor that  spills  raw  gas  on  the  hot 
manifold.  Usually,  when  this  starts  an 
under-the-hood  fire,  the  driver  isn't 
aware  of  it  until  the  hood  begins  to  turn 
color  and  the  blaze  is  well  under  way.  If 
you  smell  raw  gas  while  driving,  you 
should  find  out  what's  causing  it  and  get 
it  fixed  without  delay. 

Corroded  tail  pipes  can  throw  exhaust 
heat  at  the  trunk.  The  motorist  smells 
burning  rubber  after  a  hard  drive.  He 
lifts  the  hood,  finds  nothing  wrong.  He 
checks  the  brakes — nothing  wrong.  He 
drives  on.  Since  the  tailpipe  is  beyond  the 
muffler,  no  change  in  the  sound  of  his  ex- 
haust warns  him.  But  under  hard  driving, 
misdirected  hot  exhaust  coming  up 
through  a  corroded-out  hole  in  the  pipe 
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Some  people  still  don't  know  that  modern  radiators  keep  hot  water  under  high  pressure.  Loosen  cap  and  de-pressure  it  with  care. 


CONTIN 


ued  Is  Auto  Safety  Possible? 


finally  ignites  the  insulating  rubber  in  the 
trunk,  and  that  sets  off  burnable  trunk 
contents,  if  any.  Even  when  he  has  a 
trunk  fire  the  driver  may  not  realize  what 
caused  it. 

Voltage  regulator  failures  may  cause 
wiring  insulation  to  burn,  and  insufficient 
fuses  may  permit  the  same  result. 

Some  drivers  have  electrical  trouble 
because  they  don't  carry  extra  fuses  or 
know  where  to  put  them  if  a  short  circuit 
or  overload  blows  the  ones  that  came  in 
the  car.  A  blown  fuse  can  leave  you  on  a 
lonely  road  at  night  with  no  lights.  Or  is 
it  worse  to  be  on  a  heavily  traveled  road 
at  night  with  no  lights?  A  car's  electrical 
system  should  be  checked  often  enough 
to  guard  against  electrical  failures.  That 
doesn't  have  to  be  very  often,  but  it 
surely  isn't  never. 

Your  author  ran  into  a  different  ver- 
sion of  electrical  failure.  We  bought  a 
trailer  for  our  car,  and  obeyed  the  law  by 
installing  brake  lights,  tail  lights,  parking 
lights  and  directional  signals  on  it,  cou- 
pled to  the  car's  system.  Everything  went 
all  right  until,  after  nightfall  on  a  coun- 
try road,  we  turned  on  the  headlights. 
The  extra  load  blew  a  fuse.  It  was  a  hairy 
experience  until  we  found  a  service  sta- 
tion that  could  install  a  heavier  fuse  and 
check  out  all  the  wiring  to  make  sure  it 
could  support  the  extra  juice  demanded 
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by  the  trailer.  Any  time  you  add  more  to 
the  original  electrical  demands  of  your 
car's  system  you  can  profit  from  our  grief 
by  having  the  works  checked  out  before 
you're  umpteen  miles  from  nowhere. 

Headlight  glare  is  a  well-known  maker 
of  night  accidents.  In  addition  to  showing 
oncoming  cars  only  your  low  beam,  you 


new  cars,  old  cars,  in  which  things  that 
don't  cause  noticeable  trouble  are  per- 
mitted to  go  their  own  way,  are  probably 
the  ranking  killers  of  the  highways. 

Brake  failure  is  the  commonest  me- 
chanical failure  that  brings  cars  to  grief. 
Most  cars  now  in  use  have  hydraulic 
brake  systems.  Foot  pressure  on  the 
brake  pedal  distributes  fluid  pressure 
through  a  master  cylinder  to  four  wheel 
cylinders.  This  pressure  binds  the  brake 
lining  against  the  drum  on  the  moving 


Collisions  with  animals  is  only  one  way  that  they  cause  car  troubles.  Smal 
creatures  sometimes  nest  or  rest  in  an  auto's  works,  causing  the  unexpected. 


must  make  sure  that  when  new,  sealed 
beams  are  installed  the  fellow  who  does 
it  adjusts  them  properly.  If  you  notice 
oncoming  cars  flashing  their  high  beams 
at  you  when  you  have  your  lights  on  low 
beam,  don't  assume  that  the  drivers  are 
cranks.  Your  low  beam  may  be  too  high, 
or  angled  out  too  widely. 

Whatever  faults  are  found  in  some 


wheel,  causing  drag  which  tends  to  stop 
the  wheel.  It's  a  good  system. 

Probably  most  people  have  sense 
enough  to  take  corrective  action  if  there's 
a  lot  of  free  play  in  the  brake  pedal,  if 
scratchy  sounds  come  from  the  brake 
drum,  or  if  the  car  swerves  when  braked. 
But  you  should  never  let  two  years  go  by 
without  having  a  change  of  brake  fluid, 
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and  you  should  have  the  volume  of  fluid 
checked  any  time  you  develop  pedal 
play.  Have  your  linings  looked  at  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  replace  them  long  be- 
fore they're  worn  to  the  bare  metal.  Few 
mechanics  routinely  inspect  brake  fluid 
when  they  check  your  radiator  and  oil. 
Usually  you  have  to  ask  them  to. 

Brake  fluid  has  to  stand  high  tempera- 
tures (over  250°F.)  without  boiling 
away.  It  tends  to  absorb  water  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  reduces  its  boiling 
point.  In  two  years  it  absorbs  enough 
water — on  the  average — to  be  suspect. 
So  it  has  to  be  changed  occasionally,  not 
just  kept  up  to  level  (which  is  within  a 
half  inch  of  the  top  of  the  reservoir) . 

Any  of  all  of  the  five  brake  cylinders 
can  leak  a  little.  Either  leakage  or  water- 
absorption  can  cause  you  brake  trouble 
when  you  least  want  it.  If  the  boiling 
point  is  down,  brakes  that  work  fine  at 
the  start  of  a  trip  can  lose  fluid  by  vapor- 
izing during  a  long  trip  under  hard  usage, 
as  things  heat  up. 

If  your  brakes  fail  once,  then  work  OK 
a  little  later,  have  them  checked.  At  the 
least  you  probably  need  a  change  of  fluid. 
If  you  floor  the  brakes  because  you  need 
to,  and  they  don't  work,  then  in  addition 
to  trying  to  steer  and  horn  a  safe  passage 
in  an  emergency,  pump  the  brake  pedal. 
It  just  might  give  you  back  the  braking 
that  disappeared.  Then  take  it  easy  to  the 
nearest  service  station. 

Brake  fadeout,  few  people  seem  to 
realize,  can  occur  to  brakes  that  are  in 
pretty  good  shape.  On  top  of  Mt.  Mans- 
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field,  Vt.,  are  signs  warning  drivers  tak- 
ing the  long  road  down  to  brake  by  en- 
gine compression  (going  in  low  gear)  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
using the  brakes. 

Any  excessive  use  of  the  brakes  over 
a  short  period  of  time  may  overheat 
them.  When  heated,  the  drums  can  ex- 
pand so  much  that  the  linings  won't  bind 
tightly  enough  against  them  to  stop  you 
when  next  you  call  on  them.  The  more 
the  linings  are  worn,  the  more  likely  an 
overheating  failure.  Several  abrupt  stops 
from  40  mph  can  do  this  quite  as  well  as 
descending  a  long  mountain.  A  friend, 
driving  with  one  of  the  early  automatic 


transmissions,  had  so  little  engine  compression  in 
low  that,  in  spite  of  the  warnings,  he  had  to  use  his 
brakes  too  much  coming  down  Mt.  Mansfield.  Out 
on  the  main  highway  he  tested  the  brakes,  with  zero 
results.  It  took  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  a  slight 
grade  to  come  to  a  dead  halt,  starting  at  a  low  speed. 
Then  it  took  a  half  hour  of  waiting  for  the  drums 
to  cool  on  a  hot  day. 

Water,  grease,  oil  or  hydraulic  fluid  on  the  linings 
can  make  brakes  so  slippery  that  they  won't  work. 
Commonest  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  driving  through 
a  deep  puddle  of  water  or  slush.  After  doing  that, 
you  are  flirting  with  disaster  if  you  don't  test  your 
brakes  before  you  need  them.  If  water  has  made 
them  ineffective,  you  can  usually  dry  them  enough 
by  braking  at  low  speeds  (in  safe  circumstances)  sev- 
eral times. 

Sometimes  hard-used  brake  linings  glaze  when 
they  cool  and  are  virtually  useless.  This  can  happen 
without  warning,  some  little  time  after  the  last  use 
of  the  brakes.  Top  quality  linings,  and  prudent  driv- 
ing that  avoids  emergency  situations,  are  the  best 
safeguards  against  this  rare — but  not  nonexistent — 
auto  hazard. 

Power  brakes  are  basically  the  same  as  ordinary 
brakes  in  their  braking  operation,  so  they  are  just 
as  susceptible  to  the  usual  causes  of  brake  failure. 

It  is  fairly  common  to  have  brake  sys- 
tems worked  over  after  their  first  round 
of  wear  and  tear.  The  drums  and  wheel 
cylinders  are  ground  to  rid  them  of  pit- 
ting. But  you  can't  have  this  done  repeat- 
edly without  inviting  trouble.  If  the 
grinding  goes  beyond  safe  tolerances  on 
the  drum,  the  part  can  be  so  weakened 
that  it  may  split,  and  even  fragment 
while  you're  driving.  Wheel  cylinders 
which  are  ground  excessively  may  let 


Since  few  cars  stall  when  moving, 
in  front  of  an  oncoming  train? 


how  come  so  many  have  stalled  on  the  tracks  right 
There's  a  reason  that  all  drivers  should  know. 
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some  fluid  bypass,  resulting  in  leakage 
and  eventual  drip  on  the  brake  linings. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  one  more 
grinding  job,  it  is  far  more  advisable  to 
replace  the  parts  than  to  save  some 
money  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

Other  than  brakes,  a  driver's  principal 
control  over  his  moving  vehicle  comes 
from  its  steering.  Steering  faults  such  as 
overplay,  difficult  steering,  wandering 
and  shimmying  easily  make  themselves 
known  to  the  driver.  When  they  occur, 
prompt  service  is  called  for.  But  you 
won't  be  warned  of  a  missing  cotter  key 
used  to  secure  tie  rod  ends.  If  a  mechanic 
fails  to  replace  these,  or  if  they  should 
work  out,  the  retaining  nuts  can  loosen 
and  the  steering  become  disconnected. 
One  of  the  penalties  of  letting  routine 
grease  jobs  go  too  long  is  the  excessive 
and  unseen  wear  that  is  set  up  in  dried 


ment)  and  it  makes  steering  imprecise. 

Blowouts  do  not  necessarily  happen  as 
suddenly  as  most  drivers  think.  Many 
times  cutting  objects  imbed  themselves 
in  the  tread  long  before  they  cut  through 
the  tire  all  the  way.  Routine  inspection 
of  tires  on  the  home  driveway  can  pre- 
vent many  a  blowout  later  at  high 
speeds.  This  also  applies  to  bruises.  The 
sidewalls  can  easily  be  bruised  from  a 
curb  blow  or  contact  with  rocks,  to  blow 
out  much  later.  If  you've  done  some 
barking  against  curbs,  or  have  driven 
along  rock  infested  roads,  examine  your 
tires  for  bruising  while  there's  still  time 
to  find  out  safely. 

If  you  do  exceptionally  hard  driving 
with  heavy  loads  you  may  require  bigger 
tires  with  more  ply.  Many  automobile 
experts  recommend  every  car  be 
equipped  with  tires  one  size  larger  than 


many  do  when  cars  are  stalled  in  slow- 
moving  summer  traffic  or  are  required 
to  make  hard  mountain  climbs — -you'll 
have  to  unscrew  the  radiator  cap  and  add 
cool  water.  Modern  radiators  keep  the 
water  under  considerable  pressure  when 
driving.  Unless  you  grip  the  cap  with  a 
rag  or  gloved  hand  when  the  motor  is 
hot,  and  turn  it  gradually  to  release 
steam,  it  can  blow  sky  high,  sending 
scalding  steam  over  you. 

If  your  car  comes  with  a  built-in  air 
conditioner  you  must  use  antifreeze  in 
your  radiator  in  summer  as  well  as  win- 
ter. The  car  makers  publish  specifica- 
tions on  how  much  antifreeze  is  needed 
with  their  air  conditioners. 

In  a  collision  there  are  three  common 
stages  of  damage.  The  "first  collision" 
doesn't  hurt  anybody  in  a  vehicle.  Car 
strikes  object,  and  there  is  a  smashing  of 
car  and  object. 

The  "second  collision"  follows.  The 
crumpling  car  rapidly  stops,  while  the 
people  in  it  tend  to  keep  going  at  high 
speed.  They  fly  against  dashboards, 
steering  wheels,  etc.  A  great  deal  of 
safety  engineering  (past,  present  and  fu- 


A  car's  own  exhaust,  and  that  of 
others,  has  caused  accidents  and 
even  asphyxiated  the  occupants.  Sta- 
tion wagons  with  only  the  tail  open 
are  prone  to  fill  with  their  own  fumes. 


out  vital  parts  of  the  steering  and  wheel 
mechanisms. 

A  blowout  of  a  front  tire  makes  steer- 
ing almost  impossible  at  goodly  speeds. 
Your  best  tires  (if  there's  a  difference) 
should  always  be  on  your  front  wheels. 
The  American  Automobile  Association, 
which  makes  more  than  42  million  ser- 
vice calls  annually,  lists  tires  as  the  rank- 
ing cause  of  breakdown  along  the  road. 
One  out  of  every  ten  accidents  on  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  turnpike  has  been 
credited  to  tire  failure.  On  the  N.Y.  State 
Thruway  it  is  one  out  of  every  18.  You 
should  never  travel  at  freeway  speeds  on 
thin  tires.  But  that  isn't  all. 

Most  motorists  travel  on  underinflated 
rubber.  When  they  add  air,  they  fill  the 
tires  to  the  minimum  pressure,  and  the 
first  air  loss  has  them  below  minimum. 
Drivers  also  usually  add  air  when  on  the 
road  and  the  tires  are  heated.  Without 
any  air  loss,  they'll  be  below  minimum 
pressure  when  they  cool. 

Driving  on  soft  tires  causes  excessive 
wear  and  heating  (there's  a  great  squash- 
ing and  flexing  of  fibers  on  the  pave- 
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those  furnished  by  the  manufacturer.  In 
addition  to  safety,  the  larger  tire  will  give 
economies  in  wear  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  investment  cost.  Station-wagon 
owners  in  particular  should  be  cautious 
about  the  tires  they  use  when  hauling 
heavy  loads  at  high  speeds.  The  stock 
tires  supplied  may  prove  adequate  for 
local  driving  and  nominal  speeds.  But 
for  vacation  travel  with  the  family  house- 
hold furnishings  piled  high  for  equipping 
the  summer  cottage  or  the  heavy  load  of 
camping  equipment  for  a  long  outdoor 
trip,  stock  tires  may  be  woefully  inade- 
quate. If  you  anticipate  such  trips  you 
are  well  advised  to  consider  a  size  larger 
tire  with  more  ply. 

Few  things  around  a  car  look  more 
harmless  than  the  radiator.  Yet,  radiators 
are  the  origin  of  severe  scaldings.  If  you 
have    an    overheating    problem — and 
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ture)  is  aimed  at  cutting  down  the  human 
damage  of  the  "second  collision" — the 
padding  of  dashboards,  improving  of 
glass,  reduction  of  knobs  and  other  pro- 
truding hard  objects,  the  designing  of 
collapsible  steering  wheels,  etc.  The 
safety  belt  lacks  one  needed  thing  in  its 
design.  There's  no  way  to  make  people 
use  it.  That's  up  to  you. 

But  then  there  is  a  "third  collision," 
which  is  the  flying  of  loose  objects  in  the 
automobile,  put  there  by  the  users  of  the 
car. 

Any  loose  object  in  your  car  will  tend 
to  keep  going  in  a  straight  line  in  a  colli- 
sion (or  even  during  a  hard  stop)  until 
it  hits  something — like,  perhaps,  you. 

Rear  window  ledges  represent  a  seri- 
ous hazard  rarely  understood  by  most 
motorists.  From  these  innocent  seeming 
catchalls,  picnic  baskets  have  been 
known  to  explode — sending  knives  and 
forks  into  the  necks  and  heads  of  passen- 


If  all  drivers  were  familiar  with  the  basic  reasons  for  brake  failure  that  proper  care  can  prevent,  serious  accidents  would  wane. 


gers  and  killing  them  outright.  Children 
and  pets  have  left  ledges  with  the  same 
effect  as  a  flying  missile  to  strike  passen- 
gers ahead.  In  station  wagons,  garden 
tools  left  indiscriminately  over  rear  seats 
have  gone  through  occupants  like  spears. 
Ladders  have  killed  by  smashing  the 
skulls  of  victims. 

Even  when  loaded  in  the  car  trunk,  the 
storage  of  heavy  equipment  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  safe.  In  one  case  investigated 
by  Andrew  J.  White,  director  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Research  for  New  Hampshire, 
an  18-lb.  tool  box  holding  small  tools 
killed  two  car  occupants.  The  tool  box 
came  through  a  rear  seat  wall.  At  the 
moment  of  impact  when  the  rear  end  of 
the  vehicle  moved  vertically,  it  acted  as 
a  launching  platform  so  that  the  box  was 
lifted  up  in  the  air  sufficiently  to  clear 
the  vertical  elevation  in  the  floor  which 
supports  the  bottom  part  of  the  rear  seat. 
The  box  passed  through  the  cardboard 
structure,  tore  out  the  rear  seat,  struck 
the  rear-seat  passenger  in  the  chest, 
crushing  his  ribs  and  causing  multiple 
punctures  to  lungs  and  heart.  The  box 
continued  on  and  hit  the  right  front-seat 
passenger  from  the  rear,  inflicting  a  basal 
skull  fracture  and  killed  him  instantly. 
It  finally  exited  through  the  windshield. 

Drivers  of  panel  trucks  as  well  as  sta- 
tion-wagon owners  are  prone  to  put 
heavy  loads  down  haphazardly  in  the 
rear  of  their  vehicles.  Unless  restrained 
by  tie-down,  sudden  deceleration  will 
sweep  these  loads  across  the  floor  with 
battering  ram  force. 

Recently,  the  use  of  rental  trailers  for 
general  family  hauling  has  become  popu- 
lar. In  cases  where  motorists  don't  have 
frame  type  hitches  already  mounted  on 
their  cars,  the  trailers  are  connected  by 
means  of  clamps  to  the  bumper.  Bumper 
hitches  are  unsafe  and  capable  of  ripping 
off  bumpers  easily.  The  results  can  be 


impact  from  the  trailer  you're  drawing 
as  it  wallops  you  from  behind;  or  you 
may  leave  the  detached  trailer  behind  to 
be  run  over  by  following  traffic. 

A  car  with  power  brakes,  power  steer- 
ing and  automatic  transmission — partic- 
ularly a  heavy  one — may  become  almost 
unmanageable  if  the  engine  stalls  and 
can't  be  started  while,  say,  going  down  a 
hill.  The  driver  can  suffer  dangerous  loss 
of  control  when  suddenly  required  to 
brake  and  steer  with  muscle.  Cars  with 
accumulators  for  their  power  steering 


Somehow  a  cat  caused  the  fan  of  a 
Kentucky  car  to  come  off  and  slice 
right  up  through  the  car's  hood. 

won't  lose  fingertip  steering  control  at 
once,  but  others  will.  With  a  stick  shift 
the  turning  wheels  keep  the  engine  turn- 
ing over  while  in  gear  and  the  loss  of 
control  is  not  so  likely.  Automatic  trans- 
missions don't  furnish  positive  power 
from  turning  wheels  to  restart  a  dead  en- 
gine, nor  can  the  engine  be  started  with 
the  automatic  transmission  in  the  drive 
range.  In  some  cars  vapor  lock  under 
certain  weather  conditions  will  cause 
such  a  stall,  and  the  engine  won't  restart 
immediately.  Drivers  of  heavy  cars  with 
power  brakes,  power  steering  and  auto- 
matic transmissions  will  do  themselves 
a  favor  by  being  mentally  prepared  to 


steer  and  brake  by  main  force  in  the 
event  of  an  in-motion  stall.  The  danger 
is  far  worse  to  the  driver  who  is  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  the  possibility  until  it 
happens.  Even  if  it  only  takes  him  a  few 
seconds  to  adjust,  they  may  be  the  fatal 
ones. 

Automatic  transmissions,  which  have 
been  a  boon  to  drivers  in  many  ways, 
have  their  own  hazards.  Typically,  a  mo- 
torist pins  his  wife  against  a  garage  door 
while  she  is  assisting  him  in  getting  the 
space  available,  or  a  diagonally  parked 
car  jumps  the  curb  at  a  shopping  center. 
The  driver  thinks  he's  in  reverse  when  he 
isn't.  These  accidents  occur  when  the 
transmission  controls  are  arranged  with 
no  neutral  position  between  low  and  re- 
verse. In  a  moment  of  hurry  or  careless- 
ness the  driver  sets  his  control  in  the  for- 
ward low  position  instead  of  the  reverse 
setting.  Instead  of  backing  off  to  give  his 
wife  more  room  to  open  the  garage  door, 
he  drives  into  her.  Or,  if  his  tire  should 
be  wedged  against  a  curb  while  parked, 
he  applies  more  gas  thinking  his  reverse 
selection  needs  more  power  to  move  the 
car.  The  added  acceleration  with  a  high 
horsepower  engine  finally  overcomes  the 
curb's  resistance  and  the  car  shoots  for- 
ward to  knock  over  pedestrians  in  the 
way,  often  continuing  on  to  crash 
through  store  windows,  felling  occupants 
like  bowling  pins.  Even  without  selection 
error  the  automatic  transmission  can  get 
a  motorist  into  trouble.  A  hard  braking 
action  can  throw  a  reverse  setting  into 
low  and  a  driver  is  never  aware  of  it.  He 
will  now  go  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  what  he  expects  when  he  steps  on 
the  gas. 

Glare  and  reflection  from  instrument 
panels  and  hoods  are  contributors  to  se- 
rious accidents.  Not  only  can  they  induce 
eye  fatigue,  but  they  can  impair  vision  so 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


AVlETNAM 

Paraplegic  Project 

IN  CASTLE  POINT,  N.  Y. 


Smile  radiates  face  of  Vietnamese  paraplegic  soldier.  For  him  and  his  brother  soldiers,  the  road  back  will  be  long  and  hard. 


By  JOHN  ANDREOLA 

About  50  miles  north  of  New  York 
City  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Bea- 
con, N.Y.,  is  Castle  Point  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Scheduled  for 
closing  a  year  ago  as  part  of  a  massive 
Bureau  of  the  Budget-inspired  shutdown 
of  31  VA  facilities.  Castle  Point  today 
is  instead  the  site  of  an  important  and 
intensely  human  U.S.  Department  of 
State  project  for  a  group  of  badly 
wounded  Vietnamese  soldiers  that  has 
been  dubbed  "Operation  Compassion." 

I  went  to  Castle  Point  to  find  out  what 
"Operation  Compassion"  is  all  about. 
Hospital  Director  Vincent  Powers  told 
me  it  was  a  pilot  program  of  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation  training  for  56 
members  of  the  Army  of  Vietnam, 
whom  our  GI's  call  "Arvin."  All  of  them 
are  paraplegics.  Castle  Point  will  be  their 
home  for  some  time  to  come. 

Along  with  the  spinal-cord-injured 
Vietnamese  wounded  is  a  team  of  Viet- 
namese medics:  two  doctors,  six  nurses, 
and  six  medical  corpsmen  who  are  un- 
dergoing training  by  VA  specialists  in 
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modern  methods  of  paraplegic  care. 
When  they  finish  their  training  the  medi- 
cal team  will  return  to  South  Vietnam  to 
establish  treatment  centers  for  the  care 
of  other  Vietnamese  paraplegics. 

As  we  sat  in  Director  Powers  office,  a 
Vietnamese  priest  arrived.  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  Duc-Minh,  Secretary  for  Viet- 
nam Missions  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
U.S..  was  making  a  visitation  to  the 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  He  was  loaded 
down  with  several  cartons  of  Vietnamese 
reading  matter,  rice  cakes  and  Oriental 
candy  from  New  York's  Chinatown,  and 
some  photos  of  the  men  he  had  taken  on 
a  previous  visit. 

We  toured  the  Vietnamese  ward,  dis- 
tributing the  items  and  greeting  the  men. 
They  brightened  considerably  on  seeing 
Father  Duc-Minh.  Most  are  in  their  mid- 
dle 20's  and  were  rice  farmers  before 
military  service,  and  most  of  them  are 
Buddhists  or  Confucianists  though  there 
are  a  few  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Some  of  the  men  lay  in  beds,  some  in 
Stryker  frames,  and  many  were  going 
through  various  stages  of  treatment  and 
therapy.    Some   were   catching  "sack 
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time"  and  others  were  just  "goofing  off" 
as  soldiers  of  every  nation  will  do. 

A  few  were  even  watching  television 
though  they  could  not  understand  the 
language.  Only  a  few  speak  any  English. 
Television  news  shots  of  the  war  back 
home  in  Vietnam  command  top  atten- 
tion. 

"Operation  Compassion"  began  when 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Physical  Medicine  and  Reha- 
bilitation of  New  York  University,  an 
authority  on  paraplegics,  was  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  determine  the  medical  needs 
of  the  war-ravaged  people.  In  his  report 
to  the  President.  Dr.  Rusk  described  the 
primitive  conditions  under  which  the 
paraplegic  veterans  were  attempting  to 
recuperate.  Said  Dr.  Rusk:  "I  found 
these  men  in  a  ward  in  Vietnam  with  no 
facilities  to  treat  the  great  variety  of 
medical  problems  they  had." 

Many  had  huge  bedsores  which  devel- 
oped due  to  the  paralysis  of  their  lower 
limbs.  Being  numb  in  those  areas  and 
unable  to  turn  their  bodies  unassisted, 
they  could  not  avoid  formation  of  the 


Vietnamese  Dr.  Pham  Nhut  Hong  watches 
soldier  at  favorite  pastime:   solving  puzzles. 


VA  technician  (right)  and  Vietnamese  nurse 
help  paraplegic  walk  with  training  device. 


In  manual  therapy  session,  technician 
demonstrates  proper  motion  to  use. 


Vietnamese  paraplegics  play  cards  with  the  same  universal  Father  Duc-Minh  hands  out  photos  The  loneliest  time  of  all  is  when 
knuckle-bruising  motions  as  do  soldiers  the  world  over.      taken  on  another  visit  to  men.      you  are  sick  in  a  strange  land. 


sores.  Some  sores  were  large  even  when 
I  visited  the  men.  several  weeks  after 
their  rehabilitation  treatment  had  started. 
Some  patients  also  had  secondary  kidney 
and  other  visceral  infections,  all  of  which 
greatly  complicated  treatment  of  their 
paralysis  and  commencement  of  therapy. 

The  President  acted  swiftly  upon  read- 
ing Dr.  Rusk's  report.  Within  a  few 
weeks  an  unused  ward  at  Castle  Point 
was  completely  renovated  and  re- 
equipped.  VA  specialists  in  paraplegic 
care,  some  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
were  brought  in  from  around  the  nation 
to  assist  a  distinguished  group  of  physi- 
cians in  the  New  York  area.  On  Nov.  9, 
the  Vietnamese  paraplegics,  now  rescued 
from  almost  certain  death,  were  flown  in 
from  S.  Vietnam  and  their  treatment 
started. 

Since  arriving,  they  have  undergone 
surgical  procedures,  skin  grafts  for  pres- 
sure sores,  removal  of  kidney  stones,  and 
spinal  blocks  to  relieve  muscle  spasticity. 
All  patients  are  now  in  therapy  with  one- 
third  learning  to  walk  on  braces  and 
crutches. 

Many  of  the  patients  are  also  studying 


English  and  eating  with  Western  style 
utensils  instead  of  chopsticks.  They're 
even  getting  to  like  roast  beef  and 
chicken  instead  of  their  traditional  rice, 
fish  and  nuoc  nam  sauce,  a  Vietnamese 
specialty  which  you  have  to  be  Vietnam- 
ese to  like. 

Recently,  those  able  to  travel  were 
given  a  treat.  They  took  a  trip  into  New 
York  City  to  see  its  modern  marvels,  un- 
known to  country  farmers  from  a  land 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world.  They 
visited  the  Empire  State  Building,  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  an  Automat  restaurant, 
and  the  United  Nations. 

Though  small  in  size,  these  men  fought 
in  a  war  that  has  to  be  considered  "big" 
by  any  criterion.  And.  with  a  life  of  para- 
plegia to  look  forward  to,  these  men  have 
big  problems.  Though  homesick  for 
Vietnam,  they  are  patient,  knowing  that 
when  fully  rehabilitated  they  will  be  sent 
home. 

None  will  ever  again  walk  without 
braces  or  crutches  but  the  less  severely 
injured  will  be  somewhat  ambulatory 
and  should  be  able  to  be  trained  and 
placed  in  jobs  they  can  do  with  their 
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hands.  Some  of  the  more  able  will  be 
trained  as  part  of  a  team  to  work  in  the 
paraplegic  rehabilitation  section  at  the 
new  National  Rehabilitation  Institute  in 
Saigon. 

The  other  and  more  severely  injured 
patients  will  require  a  year  or  more  of 
care  because  of  their  need  of  orthopedic, 
urological  and  plastic  surgery  pro- 
cedures. 

Commenting  on  the  project,  VA  Ad- 
ministrator William  J.  Driver  said:  "The 
VA  is  proud  that  it  has  spinal-injury  fa- 
cilities available  to  care  for  these  Viet- 
namese paraplegic  war  veterans.  I  am 
sure  that  veterans  in  our  own  country 
feel  as  I  do  that  providing  this  emergency 
medical  care  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
tangible  ways  we  can  express  our  soli- 
darity with  the  Vietnamese  fighting 
forces  in  their  battle  to  halt  Communist 
aggression." 

Though  "Operation  Compassion'"  is 
being  undertaken  at  a  VA  hospital,  no 
U.S.  serviceman  or  veteran  is  being  de- 
prived of  a  bed  or  needed  treatment.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  project  is  being  paid  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department.       the  end 
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FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 

A  Welcome  to 
New  Legionnaires 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


The  American  Legion  has  several  hundred  thousand 
members  who  have  joined  in  the  last  few  years. 
We  know  that,  because  total  membership  has  fluctu- 
ated only  slightly — and  has  increased  a  little  in  the 
last  two  years — in  spite  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
losses  by  death  since  1960.  This  tragic  loss,  particularly 
among  our  older  generation  of  Legionnaires,  has  thus 
been  virtually  matched  by  an  influx  of  new  members. 

It  therefore  seems  fitting  for  me,  in  my  last  message 
on  these  pages  as  National  Commander,  to  extend  a 
sort  of  belated  welcome  to  all  of  those  who  have  been 
Legionnaires  for  only  a  few  years  or  less,  and  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  fundamental  things  about  the 
Legion  and  its  programs.  If  we  take  the  fundamental 
things  for  granted,  they  may  escape  the  attention  of 
the  newer  members  by  remaining  too  long  unsaid. 

So,  first,  here  is  a  warm  welcome  to  all  the  Legion- 
naires who  first  joined  our  ranks  in  recent  years, 
and  to  members  of  their  families. 

Second,  here  is  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the  most  basic 
things  about  your  organization: 

The  Legion  was  formed  in  1919  by  veterans  of  World 
War  One.  Today  we  have  our  hand  in  a  great  many 
things — but  everything  in  which  we  are  legitimately 
involved  springs  from  one  or  the  other  of  only  two 
things. 

We  are,  first,  a  social  and  beneficial  organization  of 
war  veterans.  In  this  capacity  we  are,  after  a  fashion, 
"old  soldiers."  That's  a  figure  of  speech.  I,  myself,  am 
an  "old  sailor"  of  sorts. 

Second,  we  are  a  group  pledged  (a)  to  support  the 
basic  ideas  and  principles  that  we  conceive  to  be  for 
the  general  good  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
(b)  to  help  maintain  and  strengthen  the  unique  form 
of  representative  government  and  free  society  that 
was  created  on  this  continent  in  the  era  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution — as  so  ably  spelled  out  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  The  American  Legion  than 
those  two  things — veterans  pledged  to  sociability  and 
mutual  help,  and  to  Americanism  in  its  broadest  sense. 
But  that's  a  lot. 


No  need  to  explain  why  we  are  a  social  and  bene- 
ficial organization  of  war  veterans.  That  is  our  identity. 

Our  dedication  to  basic  Americanism  was  inevitable 
from  the  start.  We  were  all  called  upon  at  one  time  to 
offer  our  lives,  if  necessary,  to  defend  our  country. 
From  this,  many  veterans  conceived  a  heightened 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  what  it  means  to  serve  their 
country.  They  also  realized  that  if  America  is  worth 
dying  for  in  war,  it  is  worth  working  for  in  peace.  In 
fact,  if  we  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  in  peacetime 
what  our  comrades  died  for,  and  what  we  risked  our 
lives  for  in  wartime,  then  their  deaths,  our  service  and 
the  scars  still  carried  by  many  are  but  a  mockery. 

But  how  do  you  translate  "basic  Americanism"  into 
working  programs  and  policies?  At  its  very  birth 
the  Legion  passed  through  a  brief  but  fiery  trial  in  try- 
ing to  decide  what  it  would  and  would  not  stand  for 
in  the  name  of  Americanism.  Many  questions  that  loom 
large  in  the  nation  are  sectional  or  partisan  in  nature. 
Good  Americans  stand  on  either  side  of  them.  At- 
tempts to  place  the  Legion  on  one  side  or  another  of 
such  issues  almost  broke  us  up  at  our  beginnings.  But 
witness  the  stature  of  our  founders!  One  day  in  May 
1919,  in  St.  Louis,  they  were  at  one  another's  throats 
in  trying  to  commit  the  early  Legion  to  their  own 
views  on  partisan  and  sectional  issues.  One  day  later, 
they  came  to  the  realization  that  veterans  from  all 
sections  and  of  all  parties  could  not  be  thus  committed. 
With  words  of  great  eloquence  they  buried  their  dif- 
ferences and  united  in  their  common  beliefs.  From 
that  day  on,  the  Legion  saw  itself  as  a  citizen's  group 
which  would  stand  foursquare  for  those  fundamentals 
of  American  society  and  America's  needs  to  which  any 
informed  and  loyal  American  could  subscribe.  On  all 
other  disputatious  matters  members  were  figuratively 
asked  to  remove  their  Legion  caps  when  taking  sides. 

The  Legion  is  beyond  question  more  a  cross-section 
of  America  than  any  other  organization  of  comparable 
stature.  In  it,  Americans  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  most 
diverse  interests,  occupations,  means,  origins,  ages  and 
creeds  rub  elbows  in  a  bond  of  common  service,  com- 
mon experience  and  common  dedication.  Snobs  are 
uncomfortable  in  the  Legion,  but  not  those  who  meas- 
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ure  a  man  by  his  worth  and  character  rather  than  by 
the  tinsel  and  trappings  of  social  or  economic  status, 
or  by  the  standards  of  various  poses  and  postures.  The 
enormous  respect  which  realists  in  public  affairs  hold 
for  the  Legion  springs  from  their  recognition  that  we 
are  as  true  a  cross-section  of  America  as  a  wartime 
platoon.  It  couldn't  be  otherwise.  The  wartime  mili- 
tary unit  is  the  genesis  of  the  Legion.  We  are  all  sorts. 

The  Legion  today  thoroughly  reflects  these  basic 
things.  The  social  life  of  our  Posts  (which  some 
people  mistake  for  our  all)  springs  from  our  identity 
as  veterans  linked  in  peace  as  we  were  in  war.  So  does 
our  enormous  veterans'  rehabilitation  service,  identi- 
fied at  the  top  by  our  National  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion and  at  the  local  end  by  our  Post  Service  Officers. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  this  service  has  been  the 
colossus  of  veterans'  welfare  in  the  land.  Its  crowning 
jewels  have  been  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administration 
(modeled  on  a  Legion  suggestion  to  a  Presidential 
Commission  in  the  1920s) ,  and  the  three  GI  Bills  of 
Rights,  first  conceived  by  the  Legion  in  WW2.  The  im- 
portance of  the  GI  Bills  to  the  whole  nation  as  a  revolu- 
tionary way  to  convert  from  war  to  peace  has  long  been 
apparent  to  all.  So  has  their  immensely  practical  value 
as  a  way  to  help  readjusting  veterans  help  themselves. 
But  in  1944  the  Legion  had  to  battle  the  first  GI  Bill 
into  law  against  even  the  joint  opposition  of  other 
chartered  veterans'  organizations.  The  subsequent  GI 
Bills — for  Korea,  and  now  the  Cold  War — sailed 
through  Congress  in  record  time  with  hardly  a  dis- 
senting voice  or  vote. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  veterans'  welfare, 
each  of  our  Posts  has,  or  should  have,  a  competent 
Service  Officer  to  whom  any  local  veteran  can  turn 
to  be  freely  advised  or  represented  in  any  claim  or 
other  matter  arising  out  of  his  special  status  as  a 
veteran. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  our  younger  members  to  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  ranks  of  Post  Service  Officers  when 
any  incumbent  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  on.  It  is  the 
duty  of  each  Post  as  a  whole  to  support  its  Service 
Officer  in  his  work.  Each  of  our  local  Service  Officers 
has  at  his  service  a  chain  of  Legion  professionals 
reaching  all  the  way  to  Washington,  to  whom  he  can 
turn,  if  need  be,  in  solving  a  legitimate  problem  of  a 
local  veteran  which  bears  on  his  veteran  status. 

One  of  our  greatest  programs  to  make  America 
better  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  Posts.  It  is  a 
catch-all  called  "community  service."  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  local  programs — the  sponsoring  of  Scout 
units,  the  building  of  swimming  pools  and  hospitals, 
etc. — have  been  undertaken  locally  by  Legion  Posts. 
Some  big  city  Posts  serve  as  neighborhood  vaccina- 
tion centers  for  anything  from  Salk  vaccine  to  flu  shots 
— working  with  their  Boards  of  Health.  The  field  of 
such  service  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination  and 
alertness  of  the  Posts  and  by  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  their  communities.  Such 
programs  in  more  than  16,000  Posts  constitute  in  total 


a  boost  to  bettering  America  that  no  centralized  effort 
could  match.  The  cumulative  record  is  incredible.  If 
your  Post  is  not  fulfilling  a  community  role,  it  is  time 
to  start.  If  the  Post  is  not  big  enough  to  do  something 
big  it  should  do  something  small.  We  are  a  social  out- 
fit but  we  are  not  just  a  social  outfit.  So  many  Posts 
are  already  doing  so  much  for  their  towns  that  we 
can  neither  count  nor  report  it  all  on  the  national 
level.  That  is  how  it  should  be. 

The  early  Legion  set  out  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  citizenship  qualities  and  education  of 
American  youth.  A  nation  run  by  the  expressed  will 
of  its  people  requires  that  the  people  be  well-informed, 
alert  to  their  traditions  and  jealous  of  their  powers. 
Should  a  generation  grow  up  unsteeped  in  its  heritage 
and  indifferent  to  its  civic  responsibilities,  Americans 
could  lose  all  that  they  have  won.  Education  is  also 
the  key  to  opportunity  in  our  land,  hence  a  path  to 
bettering  our  people  as  well  as  preserving  our  nation. 

The  Legion  has  developed  programs,  policies,  serv- 
ices and  scholarships  to  further  the  education,  self- 
reliance  and  citizenship  qualities  of  new  generations. 
Our  annual  booklet,  "Need  a  Lift?"  lists  all  of  the 
educational  opportunities  for  veterans'  children — and 
many  others — which  our  Americanism  Division's  re- 
search can  discover.  In  1922,  we  joined  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  to  establish  American 
Education  Week,  which  is  observed  every  November 
in  order  to  establish  a  closer  bond  between  the  adults 
in  each  community  and  their  schools.  Since  then  the 
PTA  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  joined  as 
co-sponsors.  The  Legion  developed  the  first  national 
organized  boys'  baseball  program,  with  an  annual 
Little  World  Series.  The  subsequent  development  of 
Little  Leagues,  Babe  Ruth  Leagues,  etc.,  showed  that 
others  recognized  the  value  of  the  idea.  The  Legion 
program  continues  to  emphasize  the  leadership  and 
teamwork  aspects  quite  as  much  as  the  winning  of  ball 
games.  If  your  Post  doesn't  sponsor  an  American 
Legion  Baseball  team,  you  have  a  hole  in  our  program 
to  fill. 

We  send  about  25,000  high  school  juniors  to  Boys' 
States  each  year,  where  they  live  out  a  week  of  run- 
ning their  own  model  government.  A  hundred  of  them 
go  on  to  Boys'  Nation  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fifty  state 
and  foreign  Legion  Departments  run  the  Boys'  States, 
but  the  Posts  sponsor  the  youngsters,  pay  their  fees 
and  transportation.  Is  your  Post  sending  its  quota  to 
your  Boys'  State?  If  you  want  a  real  thrill,  I  invite 
you  to  visit  your  Boys'  State  some  year  soon,  to  see 
it  in  operation. 

Having  barely  begun,  I've  now  run  out  of  space. 
I  can  only  ask  the  editors  to  encapsulate  in  an  early 
issue  all  that  I've  failed  to  say  about  our  Child  Wel- 
fare, National  Security,  Legislative,  Anti-subversive 
and  other  programs,  and  to  sketch  our  organization 
at  local,  county,  district,  state  and  national  levels.  In 
1969,  the  Legion  will  be  50  years  old.  If  you  master 
our  programs,  purposes  and  methods,  you  could  help 
raise  us  to  even  higher  plateaus  of  achievement  by 
then  than  we've  seen  in  the  past. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
VETERANS'  PENSIONS: 

Many  veterans  do  not  understand  the 
difference  between  veterans'  compen- 
sation and  veterans'  pensions  .   .  . 
Last  month's  "Newsletter"  went  into 
some  detail  on  compensation,  which  is 
paid  for  disabilities  due  to  military 
service  .   .   .  Pension  is  not  paid  for 
war  disabilities,  but  to  ease  the 
pressure  of  need  on  war  veterans  who, 
through  permanent  infirmities,  are 
substantially  unemployable  and  have 
low  incomes  .   .   .   Some,   on  the  rolls 
when  a  new  law  was  passed,  remain  un- 
der older  law  by  election  .   .   .  here 
we  discuss  only  the  newer  law  .   .  . 
it  requires  three  basic  things: 

(1)  90  days  active  and  not-dishon- 
orable military  duty,  part  of  which 
must  have  been  in  wartime. 

(2)  The  veteran  must  be  judged  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled,  and 
to  be  substantially  unable  to  pursue 
gainful  employment  .   .   .   Only  10% 
permanent  physical  disability  is  re- 
quired for  veterans  over  65,  though 
the  employability  test  still  holds. 

(3)  A  veteran's  personal  income 
must  fall  below  certain  legal  limits, 
which  are  on  two  scales,  one  for 
those  with,  and  one  for  those  without 
dependents  ...  A  veteran  with  a  de- 
pendent may  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year 
in  other  income  .   .   .   Income  expended 
for  certain  purposes,  such  as  burial 
and  last-illness  costs  for  an  immedi- 
ate family  member,  may  be  deducted 

.   .   .   Certain  income  doesn't  count 
against  the  ceiling,  though  it  must 
be  reported  .   .   .  This  includes  10% 
of  any  retirement  benefit  ...  A 
veteran  without  any  dependent  may  not 
exceed  $1,800  in  other  income  .   .  . 
The  amount  of  pension  payment  also 
varies  with  other  income. 

The  total  assets  of  a  veteran  may 
bar  him  from  a  pension,  if  his  income 
is  within  the  limits  but  his  assets 
are  considerable  .   .   .  Unearned  in- 
come of  his  wife  in  excess  of  $1,200 
may  also  count  against  him. 

Vets'  widows  and  orphans  may  get 
pensions,   too,  with  only  income  and 
property  limitations  ...   in  some 
cases  children  are  eligible  when 
their  widowed  mothers  are  not. 

In  general,  a  veteran  who  is  per- 
manently unable  to  work  in  anything 
but  sheltered  employment,  and  who  is 


down  and  out,  may  receive  a  pension 
.   .   .  Any  veteran  in  such  circum- 
stances should — if  he  is  not  present- 
ly pensioned — report  the  facts  to  his 
Legion  Post  Service  officer  to  see  if 
they  fit  the  case  .   .   .  The  example 
below  will  show  that  VA  pensions  are 
an  asset  of  every  veteran  ...  A  WW2 
veteran  in  a  Southern  town  one  day  had 
a  booming  sales  business,  a  fine  home 
and  a  great  future  .   .   .  One  day 
later,  paralyzed  in  an  auto  accident, 
his  life  was  ruined  .  .  .  Bankrupt, 
bedridden  and  saddled  with  debt,  his 
veteran's  pension — small  as  it  was — 
became  a  Godsend  in  adversity  .   .  . 
Similar  cases  could  be  cited  in  the 
thousands,  while  veterans  who  have 
found  their  pensions  a  Godsend  in 
their  old  age  number  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

Some  people  and  organizations  op- 
pose all  pensions  for  veterans,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not 
look  kindly  on  them  .   .   .  Opponents 
of  pensions  include  some  well-to-do 
veterans  who  don't  realize  that  a 
turn  of  Fate  could  make  them  depend- 
ent on  VA  pensions  themselves  .   .  . 
Some  veterans  want  more  pensions,  and 
the  elimination  of  any  qualifications 
except  age  ...  A  common  demand  is 
that  all  veterans  should  receive  $100 
a  month  at  age  65,  with  no  other 
questions  asked,  as  was  paid  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  .   .  . 
They  were  so  few  in  number  that  the 
cost  was  of  little  moment  to  Congress 
.   .   .   Today,  with  22  million  living 
veterans,  the  cost  of  such  a  pension 
is  almost  a  permanent  obstacle  to  its 
serious  consideration  in  Congress 
.   .   .  For  a  time  it  could  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  billion  a  month. 

The  American  Legion  agrees  that 
disability  and  limited  income  should 
control  .   .   .  But  it  believes  that 
the  present  law  is  too  complex  and 
not  liberal  enough  .   .   .  The  federal 
Poverty  program  establishes  more  lib- 
eral standards  of  need  for  people  who 
have  no  record  of  service  to  their 
country  .   .   .  Some  veterans  want  sep- 
arate pension  programs  for  veterans 
of  different  wars  .   .   .  The  present 
program  treats  veterans  of  WW1,  WW2 
and  Korea  alike,  and  the  Legion  sup- 
ports that  principle  .   .   .  Vietnam 
vets  aren't  eligible  .   .   .  The  Legion 
thinks  they  should  be. 
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Pres.  Johnson  Invited  To 

Legion's  Natl  Convention 

Chief  Executive  may  speak  to  opening  session  of  Le- 
gion conclave  in  Wash.  D.C.,  Aug.  30;  Philippines  Pres- 
ident Marcos  also  invited;  big  convention  expected. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
been  invited  to  address  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  48th  Annual  National  Ameri- 
can Legion  Convention  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  August  30.  The  nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive is  himself  a  Legionnaire,  holding 
membership  in  Memorial  Highway  Post 
352,  Blanco,  Texas. 

The  convention  will  run  from  Aug.  26 
to  Sept.  1,  with  business  sessions  taking 
place  Aug.  30,  31,  and  Sept.  1.  The 
D.C.  Armory  has  been  selected  for  the 
first  session  because  of  the  possibility  of 
a  large  audience.  The  two  following 
business  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Inter- 
national Ballroom  of  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel. 

Also  invited  to  address  a  business  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  is  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos,  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  American  Legion's  highest  award, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  will  be 
presented  to  Captain  Roger  H.  C. 
Donlon,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winner,  on  Aug.  30  at  the  D.C.  Armory. 
Captain  Donlon,  who  comes  from  Sau- 
gerties,  N.Y.,  is  the  first  Vietnam  war 
serviceman  to  win  the  nation's  highest 
award  for  gallantry.  It  was  presented  to 
him  by  President  Johnson  at  the  White 
House  on  Dec.  5,  1964. 

The  Legion's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  through  the  years  has  gone  to  the 
great  in  many  fields  of  endeavor,  includ- 
ing government,  military,  sciences  and 
humanities. 

Other  distinguished  guests  and  speak- 
ers invited  to  the  convention  include: 

•  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  will  speak  to 
the  convention  Sept.  1 . 

•  George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  He  will  speak  to  the  convention 
Aug.  31. 

•  Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  National  Com- 
mander's Banquet  to  Distinguished 
Guests  in  the  International  Ballroom  of 
the  Washington  Hilton,  Aug.  30. 

The  American  Legion  Fourth  Estate 


Award,  presented  annually  to  news, 
radio  and  television  media,  will  go  to 
three  recipients  this  year.  Accepting  for 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  will  be 
Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  President.  Accept- 
ing for  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  will  be  Robert  H.  Wolfe, 
Publisher.  Accepting  for  the  Booth 
Newspapers  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
will  be  George  P.  McCallum,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

A  number  of  national  beauty  contest 
winners  will  lead  their  state  Legion  dele- 
gations in  the  big  parade,  Mon.  Aug.  29. 
Miss  America,  Debbie  Irene  Bryant,  19, 
of  Overland  Park,  Kans.,  will  lead  the 
Kansas  delegation.  Her  father  is  a  civil- 
ian engineer  working  at  present  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Patsy  Puckett  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  the 

R.  0.  T.  C.  Award 


Nassau  (N.Y.)  County  Commander  Jo- 
seph J.  Devine  pins  The  American  Legion 
R.  O.  T.  C.  General  Military  Excellence 
Gold  Medal  Award  on  Senior  Cadet  Major 
Bruce  A.  Harris  at  the  13th  Annual  Spring 
Review  of  the  1100-member  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity R.  O.  T.  C.  on  May  15  at  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y.  Several  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding many  Legionnaires  from  56 
Nassau  County  posts  witnessed  the  event. 

THE  AMERI 


current  Miss  Mississippi  and  first  alter- 
nate to  Miss  America,  will  lead  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legion  delegation.  They,  having 
won  the  Bodenhamer  Trophy  by  posting 
the  greatest  increase  in  total  membership 
over  a  four-year  average,  will  lead  the 
whole  parade. 

Dianna  Lynn  Batts,  Miss  U.  S.  A.- 
1965,  from  Falls  Church,  Va.,  will  lead 
the  Virginia  delegation  from  the  home 
state  of  Nat'l  Cmdr  James. 

The  American  Legion  Public  Memo- 
rial Service  will  be  held  in  the  Amphi- 
theater, Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Sun.  Aug.  28,  at  4:30  p.m.  Participants 
will  include  the  U.S.  Army  Band  and 
Soldiers'  Chorus.  The  public  and  mili- 
tary are  invited  to  attend  this  service 
with  the  Legion.  Following  the  service 
in  the  Amphitheater,  wreaths  will  be 
placed  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

Saturday,  Aug.  27,  has  been  designated 
as  American  Legion  Day  by  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  Baseball  Club.  Preced- 
ing the  day's  game  between  the  Senators 
and  the  Cleveland  Indians,  a  special  exhi- 
bition game  will  be  played  between 
American  Legion  All-Star  teams. 

Legionnaires  can  purchase  two  tickets 
for  the  price  of  one  at  the  game.  Box 
seats  are  $3.00;  reserved  grandstand 
seats  are  $2.50,  and  general  admission  is 
$1.50.  Special  vouchers  will  be  found 
in  the  Convention  Registration  Packet 
for  use  in  purchasing  admission  tickets. 

Reserved  or  box  seat  tickets  are  also 
available  through  the  mail  at  least  more 
than  five  days  before  the  game.  Make 
money  orders  or  checks  payable  to:  The 
Senators,  Inc.,  with  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  and  mail  to  the  D.C. 
Stadium  Ticket  Office,  22nd  and  E.  Capi- 
tol Streets,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
Tickets  not  mailed  will  be  held  in  the 
Ticket  Office  in  the  name  of  the  person 
on  the  addressed  envelope. 

FRES,  the  organization  within  the  Le- 
gion of  past  department  commanders, 
has  renamed  itself  the  Past  Department 
Commander's  Club  and  will  hold  its  first 
annual  luncheon  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  Aug.  30.  More  than  300  former 
department  commanders  are  expected  to 
attend.  S/Sgt  Barry  Sadler,  of  Green 
Beret  record  fame,  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band  will  provide  the  musical  back- 
ground. 

Some  musical  concerts  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  military  during  conven- 
tion week.  The  U.S.  Army  Band  will 
play  on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
Aug.  26,  and  at  Watergate  Aug.  30.  Both 
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concerts  are  scheduled  for  8:00  p.m.  The 
3rd  Infantry  will  hold  a  Retreat  Parade 
at  4:00  p.m..  at  Ft.  Myer  on  Aug.  28. 
and  a  Torchlight  Tattoo  at  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  at  8:30  p.m.,  Aug.  31. 

Many  embassies  and  national  associ- 
ations headquartered  in  the  nation's 
capital  have  opened  their  doors  to  Legion 
convention-goers.  Among  them:  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association:  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation;  the  National 
Geographic  Society;  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Japanese  Embassy,  and 
the  B'nai  B'rith  building.  The  dates  and 
hours  of  the  open  houses  will  be  listed 
in  the  Official  Convention  Program. 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  will  have 
an  Open  House  on  Sat.  Aug.  27.  from 
10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  On  view  will  be: 
cannons  and  other  historic  ordnance 
from  all  over  the  world;  the  Naval  Me- 
morial Museum  containing  exhibits  and 
displays  recounting  the  navy's  role  in 
American  history;  the  deep  sea  diving 
school  which  will  conduct  diving  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  USS  Drum,  a  famed 
WW2  submarine,  which  will  be  open  for 
tours. 

The  Convention  Corporation  will  pub- 
lish an  official  148-page,  8V2  x  1  1",  hard 
cover  photographic  album  of  this  year's 
convention  highlights.  Cost  on  advance 
orders  will  be  $8.50  each  and  $11.50 
after  publication.  To  order  one  in  ad- 
vance, make  your  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  The  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  Corporation  at  1608 
k.  St.  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

Vietnam  Relief  Fund  Report 

An  orphanage  and  school  large  enough 
to  provide  a  home  and  education  for 
up  to  1 .000  homeless  South  Vietnamese 
children  is  the  latest  offshoot  of  The 


National  Commander  L.  Eldon  James  (r)  congratulates  August  A.  Busch,  Jr  President 
of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Busch 

P,f  Toqq  S}%d,'T  m  StuL°uUu  '  Mo  '  during  May-  Busch  is  a  member  of  Anheuser-Busch 
Post  299  of  St.  Louis  which  has  sponsored  American  Legion  Junior  baseball  teams  for 
many  years  Post  299's  1962  team  won  the  Legion  World  Series  title  at  Bismarck  N  D 
The  young  lady  sitting  between  them  is  Miss  Nora  Brandt,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Busch's! 


American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund. 

This  particular  project  had  its  begin- 
nings when  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Glynn,  Na- 
tional President  of  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  delivered  a  check  for  $25,000 
on  behalf  of  Legion  National  Com- 
mander L.  Eldon  James  to  Gen.  W.  C. 
Westmoreland  in  Vietnam  earlier  this 
year.  This  check  established  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam 
Civic  Action  Fund  and  military  units 
with  worthy  projects  in  the  civic  action 
field  could  draw  from  it  using  the  money 
either  to  begin  a  project  and  seek  further 
assistance  elsewhere  or  to  complete  a 
whole  program. 

It  wasn't  long  before  a  request  for 
$2,500  "seed  money"  to  enable  construc- 
tion to  begin  on  the  Dong  Nai  Orphanage 


near  the  city  of  Bien  Hoa  came  from 
Maj.  Gen.  Jonathon  O.  Seaman,  Com- 
manding General.  II  Field  Force  Viet- 
nam, on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Forces  in  the  area  who  were  sponsoring 
the  orphanage  project.  The  sponsors 
hoped  to  get  additional  assistance  from 
Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  mili- 
tary forces  serving  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief 
Fund,  started  in  Nov.  1965,  was  reaching 
for  the  $  1 1 5,000  level  as  we  went  to 
press.  Up  to  that  point,  more  than 
$66,000  had  been  transmitted  to  CARE, 
the  International  Relief  Organization, 
and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  civic  action 
programs  for  redistribution  in  the  form 
of  needed  items  among  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 


American  Legion, 


■m^k  The  Seagram  Posts 
9P9I  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  2601 
l|pP  Washington,  D.C.  20013 

Gentleman:  I  am  a  member  of  Post  #  

or  a  member  of  Unit  #  ,  American  Legion  Auxiliary  located 

in  (City)   (State)  

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings  for  four  Ford  Con- 
vertibles donated  by  the  Seagram  Posts  to  the  American  Legion 
Convention  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.C.  Drawings  to  be 
held  August  28, 1966  in  D.C.  Stadium  in  Washington,  D.C.  Entries 
must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight  August  26,  1966. 


(Please  Print) 


Name- 


Address. 
City  


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  #_ 


.State. 
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Seagram  Posts 
Car  Drawings 

The  Seagram  Posts  of  The  American 
Legion,  #807  Illinois,  #658  California, 
and  #1283  New  York  have  again  do- 
nated four  new  Ford  convertible  auto- 
mobiles for  presentation  at  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  48th  Annual  National  Con- 
vention at  Washington,  D.C.  Drawings 
will  be  held  and  the  cars  awarded  Sun. 
Aug.  28,  1966.  during  the  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps  Finals  at  D.C.  Stadium.  To  enter, 
sign  the  official  coupon  shown  here  (or 
mail  a  postcard  or  letter  using  the  coupon 
as  guide  if  you  need  extra  copies).  All 
entries  must  be  received  no  later  than 
midnight  Aug.  26,  1966.  No  need  to  be 
at  the  convention  to  win.  If  you  do  win 
a  car,  the  Seagram  Posts  will  also  donate 
$250  to  your  post. 


NEWS 


CARE  distributions  included  sewing 
kits,  school  kits,  cloth,  schoolbooks,  sew- 
ing machines,  wheelchairs  and  crutches. 

The  Armed  Forces  civic  action  proj- 
ects have  ranged  from  orphanage  con- 
struction to  distribution  of  whatever  the 
resourceful  American  GI  can  come  up 
with,  such  as  soap,  lemon  juice,  medical 
supplies,  food,  sewing  kits,  light  clothing 
and  other  items  sent  to  them  from  par- 
ents, friends,  and  interested  relief  organ- 
izations. 

Contributions  to  the  Vietnam  Relief 
Fund  have  ranged  from  the  $25,000 
check  donated  by  the  N.J.  Department 
of  the  Legion  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence in  March  to  just  a  handful  of  pen- 
nies sent  in  by  kindergarten  children. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  contri- 
bution, each  was  backed  to  the  hilt  with 
a  lot  of  heart.  Witness  the  comment  of 
1st  Sgt.  George  R.  Bartles,  Company  C, 
2nd  Battalion,  18th  Infantry  Regiment, 
in  South  Vietnam.  "It  impressed  me  so 
much,  that  in  talking  to  my  comrades, 
we  decided  that  we  also  should  donate. 
It  may  not  be  much,  but  we  do  think  of 
these  people  and  their  needs,  especially 
since  we  are  here  to  witness  it  first  hand. 
We  are  here  to  do  a  job  but  there  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  we  and  others 
can  help.  We  have  seen  the  young  ones 
over  here  and  we  too  know  what  they 
need.  I  know  that  even  such  a  small  gift 
as  ours  will  be  very  much  appreciated  by 
these  people."  Company  C  sent  $37.00 
as  their  first  contribution. 

But  that's  not  all.  One  month  later, 
Bartles,  also  a  member  of  Junction  City 
Post  45  of  the  Legion  in  Kansas,  wrote 
again.  This  time  he  reported  that  Com- 
pany C  was  sending  in  $150.00. 

And  there  was  the  Cincinnati  man  who 
was  waiting  to  donate  blood  and  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  a  copy  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  containing  a  call 
for  contributions  to  the  fund.  He  de- 
cided right  on  the  spot  to  donate  his 
$15.00  fee  to  the  Vietnam  Relief  Fund. 

In  Laramie.  Wyo.,  they  still  remember 
the  1 5-hour  talkathon  that  Laramie  High 
School  pupils  ran  with  the  cooperation 
of  Radio  Station  KLME.  Over  200  stu- 
dents brought  in  $475.00  for  the  fund. 

A  Longview,  Wash.,  high  school  girl 
sent  in  her  $2.00  babysitting  fee.  Said 
she:  "While  making  a  study  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Vietnam,  I  ran  across 
your  Vietnam  Relief  Fund.  I  am  a  sen- 
ior in  high  school.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  people  of 
America  to  help.'* 

At  the  Department  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's Legion  Convention  in  late  June, 
a  smaller  box  was  placed  near  the  official 
ballot  box  at  election  time.  It  was  labeled 
Ballot  Bucks  for  Vietnam.  They  realized 
$142.33  for  the  fund. 


A  Minnesota  junior  high  school  group 
sent  in  $32.25.  This  was  the  profit  from 
three  issues  of  a  newspaper  that  three 
7th  grade  English  classes  had  published. 

A  Legionnaire  in  Mexico  sent  in  a 
check  for  100  pesos. 

And  a  contributor  to  the  Parting  Shots 
department  of  this  magazine  signed  over 
to  the  fund  his  payment  for  an  anecdote 
we  purchased  from  him. 

Send  your  donation  to  The  American 
Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund,  P.  O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206.  It's  tax 
deductible  and  the  Legion  doesn't  take 
a  dime  for  administrative  purposes.  All 
the  money  gets  to  where  it  needs  to  go — 
the  poor  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

N.J.  Legion  College 

A  tiny  portion  of  the  sprawling  13'/2- 
sq-mile  area  that  is  Fort  Dix  Army  Base 
in  New  Jersey  became  Legion-land  for 
2Vz  days  in  May  as  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  The  American  Legion  held 
its  12th  Annual  Legion  College. 

Started  on  the  departmental  level  in 
1954  when  the  national  organization 
dropped  its  Legion  college.  New  Jersey's 
program  has  turned  out  over  1,200  grad- 
uates who  came  away  considerably  more 
informed  about  The  American  Legion 
than  they  were  before  they  started  the 
highly  intensive  course.  These  alumni 
can  be  found  scattered  in  positions  of 
leadership  throughout  New  Jersey's 
more  than  72,000  Legionnaires. 

The  session  started  at  5  :00  p.m.,  Fri- 
day evening,  May  20  with  registration 
and  assignment  to  quarters  in  K  Com- 
pany Barracks  of  the  1st  Advanced  In- 
fantry Training  Brigade  and  lasted  until 
8:00  p.m.,  to  allow  time  for  Legionnaires 
to  arrive  from  the  most  distant  points. 

At  8:00  p.m.,  the  120  Legionnaires — 
including  three  women  who  were  quar- 
tered at  a  nearby  motel — were  welcomed 


by  N.J.  Department  Commander  Wil- 
liam R.  Huggard.  A  briefing  by  Arthur 
W.  Mazowiecki,  Legion  College  Chair- 
man, and  a  talk  on  the  history  of  the 
Legion  by  William  G.  McKinley,  Na- 
tional Executive  Committeeman  from 
New  Jersey,  completed  that  session. 

The  boom  of  the  fort  cannon — some- 
thing the  rudely  awakened  Legion  col- 
lege graduates  will  never  forget — started 
off  Saturday's  grueling  1 3-hour  work  ses- 
sion with  the  various  Legion  department 
chairmen  and  officers  holding  forth  on 
their  specialties.  Most  students  scribbled 
notes  as  fast  as  they  were  able,  intending 
to  review  them  at  a  later  time,  on  such 
subjects  as  policy  and  resolutions,  pub- 
licity and  public  relations,  legislation, 
finance,  internal  organization,  member- 
ship and  new  posts,  administration,  child 
welfare  and  rehabilitation. 

Following  religious  services  on  Sun- 
day, National  Americanism  Director 
Maurice  T.  Webb,  and  National  Security 
Commission  Chmn  William  C.  Doyle, 
gave  talks  on  their  specialized  areas  of 
knowledge. 

Upon  completing  the  course  all  stu- 
dents took  a  two-hour  exam  and  received 
Certificates  of  Graduation.  They  are 
now  able  to  wear  a  cap  patch  attesting  to 
their  accomplishment. 

New  Jersey's  Legion  College  costs  the 
Department  almost  $500  each  year  for 
the  average  class  of  100-125  students 
over  a  2V2-day  session,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered quite  a  bargain  when  the  leadership 
potential  of  the  men  involved  is  fully  re- 
alized. There  are  no  costs  to  individual 
Legionnaires  other  than  their  own  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Ft.  Dix. 

Throughout  The  American  Legion 
there  are  at  least  32  departments  holding 
some  type  of  Legion  College.  Some  other 
departments  hold  training  sessions  but  do 
not  classify  them  as  colleges. 


Department  Cmdr  William  Huggard  welcomes  Legionnaires  to  N.J.  Legion  College. 
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A  Look  at  How  a  Thousand  and  More  Boys 

Are  Welded  Into  an  American  Legion  Boys'  State 


This  year  The  American  Legion  state 
and  foreign  departments  conducted  50 
Boys'  States.  Selected  high  school  juniors 
in  large  numbers  were  brought  into  a 
central  place — usually  a  state  capital  or 
a  university  campus — and  for  about  a 
week's  time  they  formed  model  city, 
county  and  state  governments  and  ran 
them  themselves.  We  thought  we'd  take 
a  look  this  time  not  at  the  main  program, 
but  at  the  not  inconsiderable  job  of  col- 
lecting a  thousand  or  so  boys  and  getting 
them  organized.  We  picked  on  the  New 
York  Boys'  State,  on  the  campus  of  New 
York  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
at  Morrisville.  N.Y. 

One  thousand  and  nineteen  boys  ar- 
rived at  Morrisville  on  Sunday,  June  26, 
with  at  least  1,019  problems.  By  3  p.m. 
all  the  boys  and  practically  all  the  prob- 
lems had  been  settled.  Within  24  hours 
about  40  volunteer  staff  members  made 
them  into  a  smoothly  functioning  delib- 
erative and  legislative  force.  But  first 
they  had  to  be  shaken  down  as  an  assort- 
ment of  boys.  As  bus  loads  of  young 
citizens  pulled  into  the  spacious  college 
grounds,  each  bus  was  met  by  a  Legion- 
naire counselor  who  checked  the  boys  in 
and  showed  them  their  rooms. 

What  they  needed  after  traveling  was 
an  explosive  outlet,  and  most  of  them 
found  it  in  touch  football.  Some  played 
tennis  while  others  relaxed  and  watched. 

At  Headquarters,  Program  Director 
George  A.  Spader  (formerly  the  baseball 
and  basketball  coach  of  the  Aggie  col- 
lege) and  Stan  Patterson  (who  is  the 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  college) 
were  assigning  rooms,  giving  out  athletic 
equipment,  and  answering  queries  ("I'd 
like  to  find  a  buddy  of  mine"  .  .  .  "Where 
is  a  pay  telephone?") 

Boys  who  wanted  to  play  in  the  New 
York  Boys'  State  Band  reported  to  Gregg 
Dougherty,  a  miracle  working  band 
leader.  (The  band  played  during  the 
assemblies,  with  the  boys,  during  lulls, 
taking  notes  in  their  notebooks.) 
Dougherty  was  faced  at  3  p.m.  with  a 
flock  of  assorted,  self-styled  musicians 
who  had  never  before  seen  each  other 
and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
music  they  were  going  to  play.  At  4  p.m. 
he  had  a  bouncy,  roaring  band  that 
played  to  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  band  ranged  from  60  to  90  per- 
formers. Boys  participated  in  the  band 
when  they  were  not  obliged  to  be  else- 
where in  the  program.  Although  the 
Boys'  State  band  manual  mentions  audi- 
tions, Dougherty  said,  "I'll  take  any- 
body." He  has  even  taken  two  violinists, 
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supplying  them  with  oboe  parts  to  play. 

Each  boy  was  assigned  to  a  mock  city 
and  a  mock  county.  Thirty  cities  were 
formed,  divided  into  ten  counties.  Each 
city  had  34  boys,  with  a  counselor  as- 
signed to  each  city.  They  marched  into 
the  assembly  by  cities. 

Marine  Capt.  Donald  Fullam  and  his 
staff  promised  the  boys  an  inspiring  early 
Monday  morning  session  of  calisthenics. 
The  boys  also  met  two  Navy  Corpsmen 
who  said  they  would  help  the  sick  and 
disabled.  There  was  laughter  at  this  and 
Captain  Fullam  said.  "Everybody's 
laughing  now.  Let's  see  who's  laughing 
tomorrow  morning!"  The  Navy  Corps- 
men  vowed  to  keep  all  the  citizens 
healthy,  and  promised  them  a  nurse. 

A  coin  toss  determined  that  State 
Counselor  Reginald  Dodge  (of  the  N.Y. 
Aggies  faculty)  would  advise  the  Na- 
tionalist Party.  He  would  have  the  even- 
numbered  boys  and  they  would  consti- 
tute the  State  Assembly.  Otto  Edkin  and 
the  odd-numbered  boys  were  to  be  the 
Federalists  and  the  State  Senate. 

Said  Program  Director  Spader:  "When 
writing  to  your  girl  friends  (first  of  all — 
put  a  stamp  on  your  envelope)  include 
in  your  address  your  mock  city  and  num- 
ber. Do  you  giggle  at  night?  It's  a 
pretty  sure  indication  it's  your  first  night 
away  from  home.  I  want  everybody  in 
his  own  bed  at  10:30  p.m." 

Richard  Costa,  a  professor  of  English 
at  Syracuse  Univ..  was  primed  to  send 
out  publicity  for  all  boys  to  their  home- 
town newspapers.  A  Boys'  State  news- 
paper was  projected  by  bandleader 
Dougherty,  who  asked  the  boys  to  give 
him  news,  saying  "We'll  take  most  any- 
thing within  bounds — articles,  cartoons 
.  .  .  I'm  the  censor." 

Using  the  tune  of  "Wait  Till  The  Sun 


Shines,  Nellie,"  John  Garafalo  wrote 
words  for  a  Boys'  State  song.  Elmer 
Willard  arranged  the  music,  and  then 
both  of  these  counselors  sang  it. 

Each  city  counselor  asked  his  boys 
whether  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
comes  to  his  home.  If  not,  a  one-year 
subscription  to  the  magazine  was  en- 
tered in  his  name,  paid  for  by  the  New 
York  American  Legion  Boys'  State. 

At  Monday's  assembly,  world,  na- 
tional and  other  news  items  were  passed 
along,  including  the  baseball  scores. 
George  Meade,  New  York  Boys'  State's 
Executive  Director,  explained  the  ins  and 
outs  of  Boys'  Nation  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  which  two  outstanding  boys 
would  later  be  sent  to  represent  New 
York  Boys'  State  along  with  two  each 
from  other  Boys'  States. 

The  boys  ate  well.  Each  county  lined 
up  at  the  door  of  the  giant  cafeteria  at 
scheduled  five-minute  intervals.  The 
Dairymen's  League  Co-op  Assoc.  and 
the  Northeast  Dairy  Co-op  Federation 
donated  extra  milk  (to  the  extent  of 
about  $800  worth)  so  that  the  boys  could 
have  all  the  milk  they  wanted. 

The  first  of  several  speakers  from  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  State  to  address 
the  "citizens"  during  the  week  was  The 
Hon.  Jacob  Ark.  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  who  described  and  explained  the 
working  of  the  court  system  in  New 
York.  The  boys  asked  questions  about 
the  various  state  government  offices 
which  they  were  probably  considering 
running  for  that  week.  Judge  Ark  called 
the  United  States  "a  successful  experi- 
ment in  self-government." 

With  the  appearance  of  Judge  Ark. 
one  day  after  the  busloads  first  pulled  in. 
the  1,019  strangers  of  the  day  before 
were  off  to  a  week  of  highly  organized 
and  highly  educative  living  as  a  solid 
group  of  young  Americans  running  their 
own  model  government. 

by  Roy  Miller 


The  1,019  boys  attending  New  York  Boys' 
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State — in  the  process  of  organization. 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(third  from  left,  photo  at  right)  presented 
The  American  Legion's  most  important 
Maritime  Award,  the  Robert  L.  Hague 
Merchant  Marine  Trophy,  to  Trans-East- 
ern Associates,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Ac- 
cepting the  trophy  were  Joseph  Kahn 
(second  from  left),  president,  and  How- 
ard M.  Pack  (third  from  right),  vice 
president,  of  Trans-Eastern.  Also  in  the 
photo  are  Nicholas  Harvey,  commander 
of  Robert  L.  Hague  Post  1242,  New 
York  (left);  Henry  Parke,  chairman  of 
the  Legion's  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee; and  (right)  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  of  Washington. 

■ 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Good,  of  the  Univ.  of 
Minnesota,  who  has  won  national  and 
international  honors  as  American  Legion 
Heart  Research  Professor,  has  received 
an  honorable  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
from  the  Univ.  of  Uppsala,  Sweden, 
where  he  has  twice  been  a  guest  lecturer. 
The  award  recognizes  Dr.  Good's  out- 
standing research  and  educational  ef- 
forts over  the  years. 

■ 

John  S.  Gleason,  3rd,  2nd  Lieut.,  USMC, 
oldest  son  of  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  S. 
Gleason,  Jr.  (1957-58),  was  severely 
wounded  in  both  legs  on  May  30  when 
his  patrol  in  South  Vietnam  was  am- 
bushed by  the  Viet  Cong.  Lieutenant 
Gleason  was  at  last  reports  under  treat- 
ment aboard  the  U.S.  Hospital  Ship  Re- 
pose, and  the  prognosis  was  good  for  a 
complete  recovery. 

■ 

Every  Sunday  through  late  fall  Post  703, 
Fox  Lake,  111.,  entertains  recently  re- 
turned wounded  Vietnam  vets  convalesc- 
ing at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Great 
Lakes.  Would  you  believe:  fishing  from 
piers  or  shore,  lunch,  home  cooked  din- 
ner, floor  show,  orchestra,  and  young 
ladies  to  dance  with  or  talk  to. 

■ 

New  York's  Sixth  Legion  District  gave 
an  IPPBM  (Intermittent  Positive  Pres- 
sure Breathing  Machine)  to  the  State 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  in  Oxford. 
The  machine  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
emphysema.  In  the  photo  below  are,  1. 


A  cheery  Vice  President  presents  the  Legion's  highest  Maritime  Award. 


to  rt.:  Dr.  Michael  J.  Crino  and  John  F. 
Keenan,  both  members  of  the  WRC 
Home's  Board  of  Visitors  and  Past  Dep't 
Cmdrs;  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnson,  Board 
president;  and  Richard  Pedro,  Dep't 
Vice  Cmdr. 

■ 

The  FBI  Nat'l  Academy  Firearms  Pro- 
ficiency Award,  donated  annually  by 
The  American  Legion,  has  gone  to  Sgt. 
Donald  W.  Ritter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Po- 
lice Division  (left  in  photo  below).  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  the  pres- 
entation. Ritter  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
cently graduated  77th  Session  of  the  FBI 
Nat'l  Academy. 


New  York's  6th  District  aids  hospital. 


FBI  sharpshooter  gets  Legion  award. 
■ 

The  Dep't  of  New  Jersey,  following  the 
lead  of  Post  8,  Clifton,  and  Passaic 
County,  publishes  a  colorful  brochure 
entitled,  "I  Pledge  Allegiance,"  devel- 
oped by  Jack  W.  Kuepfer,  Dep't  Amer- 
icanism Chairman,  which  gives  the 
meaning  of  every  element  of  the  pledge. 
The  brochure  won  the  Pen  and  Ink 
Award  of  the  American  Legion  Press 
Club  of  N.J.  for  the  finest  piece  of 
editorial  writing  published  in  the  past 
year.  The  brochure  cost  $25  per  1,000, 
and  can  bear  a  post's  name  and  address 
on  the  back  page,  and  your  county's 
name  on  the  cover  page. 

■ 

The  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Legion  has 
sent  a  quarter  of  a  million  used  postage 
stamps  to  veterans  in  the  Northport  VA 


Hospital.  Canceled  foreign  or  domestic 
stamps  will  be  welcomed  by  John  Sferra- 
tore,  Chmn,  526  18th  St.,  West  Babylon, 
N.Y.  11704. 

■ 

Thousands  of  stamps,  and  some  albums, 
covers,  and  folders,  etc.,  are  being 
distributed  to  VA  Hospital  patients  in  a 
Legion  Dep't  of  New  York  project.  In 
the  photo  below,  William  O'Brien,  Rich- 
mond County  stamp  drive  chairman,  de- 
livers to  Brooklyn  VA  Hospital  some  of 
the  20,000  stamps  so  far  collected  in  the 
2nd  New  York  District.  Joseph  Pala- 
gonia,  seated  left,  and  Walter  Biedrzychi, 
seated  right,  both  patients,  sift  through 
the  stamps.  Looking  on  are  Mrs.  Selma 
Green,  hospital  recreation  counselor, 
and  Dr.  Philip  Casesa,  hospital  Director. 
O'Brien,  a  member  of  Legion  Post  277, 
Staten  Island,  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
Island  philatelic  society,  his  fellow 
workers  at  N.Y.  Telephone  Co.,  and  the 
other  Island  posts. 


Stamps  via  Legion  to  Brooklyn  VA  Hospital. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

When  the  commander  of  Post  360, 
Waunakee,  Wise,  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident,  his  widow  and  nine  children 
(the  oldest  15)  were  left  with  tragedy 
and  little  else.  Shortly  afterward,  that 
"little  else"  went  when  their  barn 
burned  down.    The  post  aroused  the 
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townspeople.  Early  one  morning,  ten 
days  later,  workers  appeared  at  Mrs. 
Vincent  Ziegler's  house.  By  9:30  a.m. 
a  new  barn's  laminated  rafters  were  in 
place.  By  4:30  p.m.  the  corrugated  roof- 
ing was  in  place.  In  less  than  a  day  the 
barn  was  finished.  Over  one  hundred 
persons  had  involved  themselves  in  the 
deed. 

■ 

Post  1232,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  is  develop- 
ing a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  who  went 
through  Camp  Shanks  to  Europe  and 
Africa  during  WW2.  Cubic-foot  stones 
are  sought  from  the  European  and  Afri- 
can battlefields  on  which  the  1,363,630 
GIs  who  came  through  Shanks  fought. 
Tunisia  is  flying  one  to  the  post,  and  so  is 
Legion  Post  1,  Paris,  France.  The  stones, 
identified  by  country,  will  flank  the  sol- 
diers' monument.  Send  stones  to  Post 
1232,  P.O.  Box  235,  Orangeburg,  N.Y. 
■ 

Post  1361,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  added  a 
$500  annual  Casey  Jones  Journalism 
Scholarship  for  use  by  a  Syracuse  Univ. 
student  to  two  previous  scholarships. 
The  three  now  total  $2,000.  One  is  a  full 
scholarship  of  $900  to  the  City  Police 
Foundation  for  a  policeman  to  study  two 
years  at  Onondaga  Community  College. 
Another  is  for  $600,  to  be  dispensed  by 


the  Sheriff's  Dep't,  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes  on  college  level  in  New 
York  State. 

The  Fred  Humlak  Scholarship  Fund 
of  Post  43,  Conimicut,  R.I.,  stands  at 
$2,000. 

■ 

Forty-four  flags  honored  deceased  vets 
on  Memorial  Day  in  Havre,  Mont.  Each 
flag  was  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
vet  it  represented.  Display  was  arranged 
by  Legion  Post  11,  The  VFW,  and  WW1 
Barracks. 


In  Havre,  Mont.:  One  flag  for  one  vet. 


Post  1,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  purchased  a 
Bennett  Respirator  for  $391  for  the  use 
of  a  veteran's  widow,  who,  said  medical 
authorities,  needed  one  at  her  disposal 
to  maintain  normal  breathing. 


Post  and  Unit  332,  Waterville,  Kans., 

sparks  Americanism  each  year  with  a 
Remembrance  program.  Teachers  and 
school  boards  are  commended  for  good 
citizenship  training  of  children.  Ameri- 
canism contest  essay  winners  are  intro- 
duced and  the  winning  essay  read.  A 
historical  pageant  or  playlet  is  presented 
with  the  hope  that  "it  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  how  blessed  we  are  to  live 
in  America."  All  vets  are  introduced  and 
honored.  Lately,  170  flags  were  sold  for 
home  display — representing  over  half 
the  homes  in  this  town  of  700  people. 
■ 

Citations  for  outstanding  service  to  rec- 
reation in  local  communities  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Nat'l  Recreation  &  Park 
Assoc.  to  ten  Legionnaires  and  three 
posts.  The  posts  are:  Post  46,  Bellevue, 
Ohio;  Post  102,  Linden,  N.J.;  and  Post 
35,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

■ 

Post  11,  Shoshone,  Idaho,  with  the  help 
of  various  city  groups,  got  up  $5,119, 
purchased  a  used  lighting  system  for  an 
athletic  field,  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
city. 

■ 

Post  14,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  gave  $3,000 
toward  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
swimming  pool. 


Jackie  Gleas 

TV  star  Jackie  Gleason  recently  gave 
a  demonstration,  in  Miami's  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  of  what  the  press,  radio, 
TV  and  entertainment  world  could  do  by 
exercising  more  leadership  to  support  the 
war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Dade  County  was  behind  $14,666.90 
in  an  effort  to  raise  $60,000  for  Red 
Cross  and  USO  use  in  Vietnam,  and  con- 
tributions had  fallen  off  to  a  trickle.  Gen. 
E.  A.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  emergency 
fund  campaign,  met  with  his  staff  and 
they  cracked  their  skulls  searching  for 
some  way  to  make  the  public  more  con- 
scious of  the  drive's  importance. 

Finally,  Jackie  Gleason,  who  moved  to 
Miami  Beach  two  years  ago,  offered  to 
lend  a  hand.  With  five  days  left  before 


Jackie  Gleason  fans  the  fund  flame. 
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the  stated  end  of  the  drive,  Gleason 
looked  at  the  figures  and  the  previous 
publicity  and  made  an  announcement 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Miami  Herald  next  day.  If  the  public 
would  try  once  more,  and  still  fall  short, 
he  would  personally  make  up  the  differ- 
ence to  meet  the  goal.  Gleason  is  wealthy 
enough  to  have  made  a  big  contribution 
on  the  spot.  But,  as  he  told  the  reporters, 
he  wanted  "to  let  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
know  that  the  people  back  home  are  be- 
hind them.  .  .  ." 

With  that  kind  of  backing  from  a  TV 
celebrity  "the  people  back  home"  opened 
their  hearts  and  purses.  The  drive  went 
past  the  goal  in  the  five-day  period,  as 
$24,753.01  flowed  in.  The  total  rose  to 
$70,086.1 1— more  than  $10,000  over 
the  goal.  That  took  Gleason  off  the  hook 
on  his  promise  to  make  up  any  shortage. 
He  gave  $5,000  anyway,  to  bring  the 
final  figure  to  $75,086.11. 

One  donor  sent  a  large  contribution 
but  insisted  on  anonymity.  School  chil- 
dren mailed  in  pennies,  nickels,  dimes 
and  quarters. 

General  Evans  said  that  two  contribu- 
tions that  he  "found  particularly  touch- 
ing" were  those  of  a  club  of  third-graders 
who  "charged  dues  of  two  cents  for  what 
they  called  a  worthy  cause  (they  sent  in 
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fifty  cents)"  and  that  of  an  elderly 
woman  living  on  Social  Security  who 
sent  in  a  quarter — "I  told  my  friends 
even  a  quarter  helps." 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  other  messages 
accompanying  donations. 

"This  is  all  I  could  dig  up  .  .  .  one  dol- 
lar .. .  hope  it's  enough" — Glenn  Mazor, 
age  12. 

"As  a  student  at  Miami  Coral  Park, 
and  not  old  enough  to  fight,  I  am  going 
to  try  and  do  the  next  best  thing  .  .  .  my 
contribution  is  not  much  but  every  dollar 
helps." — Philio  Masino,  age  17. 

"My  son  has  a  small  paper  route  with 
The  Herald  and  is  sending  in  a  dollar  .  .  . 
also  my  daughter's  job  doesn't  pay  much 
but  she  is  sending  in  a  dollar." — Mrs. 
Josephine  Campbell. 

"The  students  in  my  fifth  grade  class 
have  voted  in  their  weekly  class  meeting 
to  make  this  enclosed  contribution  .  .  ." 
— Mrs.  Robert  Hegmann,  Palm  Springs 
Elementary  School. 

When  the  Miami  News  editorialized 
that  the  community  owed  Gleason  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  "awakening  this  commu- 
nity to  its  responsibility,"  Gleason  said: 
"The  only  debt  we  owe  is  to  the  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  This  was  our  way  of 
providing  a  vote  of  confidence  in  what 
they're  doing."  by  Jerry  Kobrin 
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Post  86,  Mass.,  drives  for  new  members. 

Post  86,  Braintree,  Mass.,  used  a  booth 
at  a  Rotary  Club  Home  Show  to  show- 
case its  community  aid  program  and 
make  a  strong  membership  drive,  which 
netted  several  new  members.  In  the 
photo  above  are,  1.  to  rt.,  standing: 
Donald  A.  Hollis,  vice  cmdr  and  mem- 
bership chmn;  and  James  A.  C.  Smith, 
Post  and  Town  Veterans  Service  Officer; 
seated:  James  Eisenhauer  and  Past 
Cmdr  Charles  Hall. 

■ 

Post  62,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  spent  over 
100  hours  wrapping  and  mailing  pack- 
ages for  vets  at  Cold  Spring  Hospital  and 
West  10th  St.  Hospital.  The  Legion- 
naires, who  are  Federal  Postal  workers, 
assumed  all  costs  of  the  operation. 
■ 

Post  802,  Dallas,  Texas,  has  stepped  up 
its  Child  Welfare  program  to  include 
presentations  by  the  Alpha  Rainbow 
Circle  #  1 3  in  which  the  children  offer 
songs,  poems  and  instrumental  numbers. 
■ 

Post  1358,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  gave  over 
$4,000  for  new  equipment  to  the  Fort 
Hamilton  VA  Hospital. 

■ 

Post  923,  Chicago,  111.,  won  four  Dep't 
and  one  Nat'l  Legion  awards  for  Mem- 
bership and  Child  Welfare  accomplish- 
ments. 

■ 

Another  in  the  select  group  of  posts  con- 
tributing 100%  to  The  American  Legion 
Vietnam  Relief  Fund:  Post  111,  Chicago, 
111. 

■ 

Post  423,  Milton,  Oak  Ridge,  N.J.,  puts 
its  case  squarely  up  to  the  veteran  (see 
photo  below). 


f  you  !)(•! ievf  so 

3D  AND  COUNTRY 


USTiCE.  FREEDOM  and 
EMOCRACY  AND  THE 
ANCTITY  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
wahAN0  ARf  A  *'*RTiME  VETERAN 
YOU  SHOULD  BE  A  MEMBER 
OSr..,JO/#W  NOW.' 


697  4648 


California's  16th  District  is  holding  a 
District  meeting  in  honor  of  8  3 -year-old 
Elizabeth  Bertram,  of  Post  220,  Temple- 
ton.  A  WW1  marine  recruiter,  she  has 
fulfilled  many  post  and  district  commit- 
tee and  office  responsibilities  for  many 
years. 

■ 

A  respirator  given  by  Post  670,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  to  the  Brooklyn  VA  Hospital 
saved  the  life  of  a  patient,  Harry  J.  Mc- 
Caffrey (shown  seated  in  photo),  say  the 
hospital  authorities,  one  week  after  it 
was  delivered. 


Life  saver  from  Post  670,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Julius  Levy,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  hon- 
ored at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  for  20  years'  service  on  the  Le- 
gion's Nat'l  Emblem  Committee.  He  has 
been  the  chairman  for  19  years. 

■ 

Rev.  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Nat'l  Chap- 
lain of  The  American  Legion,  honored 
by  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliary  of  Kings 
County,  N.Y.,  at  a  luncheon. 


John  Jacob  Barnhardt,  of  Concord, 
N.C.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Foreign  Relations  Commission  since 
1946. 

■ 

Franklin  Riter,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1948-49)  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion's  Special  Subcommit- 


Post  423,  N.J.,  states  its  case. 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Linnin,  Germany — Need  information  from  Pat 
Barry,  William  Sinclair,  William  King,  Sgt. 
Dietz,  and  Captain  Gipman  regarding  acci- 
dent to  L.  Z.  Smith  while  on  combat  patrol 
with  44th  Cav  Recon  Tp,  9th  Army.  He  is 
seeking  to  establish  a  disability  claim.  Write: 
L.  Z.  Smith,  Rte  3,  Talladega,  Ala.  35160. 

8th  Engineers,  Italy  (especially  Naples)  1944-45 
— Need  information  from  men  who  knew 
Harvey  R.  ("Chief")  McLean.  Information 
needed  to  settle  a  claim.  Write  to  Lloyd  E. 
Hole,  Rte  1,  Wood,  S.  Dak.  57585. 


tee  on  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

■ 

John  H.  Walsh,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  Ex- 
ecutive Section  member  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission,  and 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1935-36). 

■ 

James  Gwaltney,  of  Harrisburg,  111., 
Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1954-60). 

■ 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Powers,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Legisla- 
tive Commission. 

■ 

Harry  G.  Miller,  of  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  a 
member  of  the  Nat'l  Legislative  Commis- 
sion and  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
teeman (1949-51). 

■ 

Rev.  Fr.  Joseph  M.  Coyne,  of  Windsor, 
Vt.,  Dep't  Chaplain,  fatally  injured  in  an 
auto  accident. 

■ 

Daniel  F.  McMullen,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1942-43). 
■ 

George  R.  Howitt,  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1936-38). 

■ 

Mrs.  Percy  A.  (Bess)  Lainson,  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  Past  Nat'l  President  of 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  (1954- 
55). 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Port  Hueneme  Post  367,  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Calif.;  McConnell  AFB  Post  108, 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Great  Falls  Post  99, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.;  and  Dry  Ponds  Post 
276,  Morganton,  N.C. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Gas  Reg't  (WW1)— (Sept.)  Carl  Westerberg, 
56  Monterey  La.,  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.  91024 
5th  Div  (WW1  &  2)— (Sept.)  Herbert  K.  Webb, 

P.O.  Box  K,  Dandridge,  Tenn. 
8th  Evac  Hosp  (WW1)- (Oct.)  William  K.  Van 

Arsdale,  303  North  Ave.,  Greer,  S.C. 
18th  Rwy   Eng   (WW1)— (Sept.)    Kenneth  C. 
Mulligan,  6429  Dash  Point  Blvd.  N.E.,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.  98422 
19th  Base  Hosp  (WW1)— (Oct.)  George  S.  Tay- 
lor, 121  Glenbriar  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14616 
19th  Rwy  Eng— (Oct.)   H.  R.  Jefferson,  5706 

Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
21st  Eng  (Lt  Rwy,  WW1)- (Oct.)   George  B. 
Whitfield,   192   Broad  St.,   Eatontown,  N.J. 
07724 

23rd  Eng,  Co  C  (WW1)— (Oct.)  Stephen  P. 
Mullery,  305  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10025 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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34th  Inf  Reg't,  893rd  Tank  Dest  Bn  (Prior  to 
June  1940)— (Sept.)   Don  Kern.  14  5th  St., 

36th  Inf  Div— (Sept.)    Angelo  J.   Barca,  429 

Warburton  Ave..  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
39th  Rwy  Eng  (WW1)— (Oct.)  Milton  R.  Parish, 

11630  S.  Oakley  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60643 
44th   Div— (Oct.)    Joe   Clerice,   1812  Simpson 

Ave.,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  98520 
55th   Coast   Art'y    (WW1)— (Oct.)    Walter  E. 

Jones,  15  Winthrop  St.,  Maiden,  Mass.  02148 
64th  Chemical  Depot  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Donald  E. 

Downs,  814  Pearson  Dr.,  Joliet,  111.  60435 
74th  &  174th  Inf  Reg'ts—  (Sept.)   Kenneth  J. 

Munro.  289  Woodward  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
90th  Div— (Oct.)  C.  D.  Steel.  4255  E.  62nd  St.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64130 
91st   Chem   Mortar   Bn— (Sept.)    Kenneth  E. 

Goosman.  2704  Brentwood  Ave.  W.,  Maxwell 

Acres,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
91st  Div  (WW1  &  2)— (Oct.)  Raymond  E.  Van 

Velzer,  4217  Walton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
94th  Sig  Bn— (Sept.)  Lester  G.  Sell,  2410  21st 

St..  Racine,  Wis. 
105th  Field  Art'y— (Oct.)  James  Andrews,  c/o 

Nehring   Brothers,   Inc.,    1441    St.  Nicholas 

Ave.,  New  York  33,  N.Y. 
108th  Field  Art'y  (WW1)— (Oct.)  M.  J.  Mont- 
gomery. 21  E.  Lake  Ave..  Blackwood.  N.J. 

08102 

108th  Inf,  2nd  Bn  (WW2)— (Oct.)  Jack  Farrell, 

1884  Jackson  Rd.,  Penfield,  N.Y.  14526 
109th  Eng  (WW1)— (Oct.)  E.  W.  Rockwell,  1815 

Ave.  E,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51503 
114th    Field    Sig    Bn    (WW1)— (Oct.)    W.  F. 

Worrell,  P.O.  Box  154,  Ruston,  La.  71270 
127th  Inf— (Oct.)  John  Patterson,  74  Lake  St., 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  54901 
130th  Mach  Gun  Bn,  Co  A— (Oct.)  R.  C.  Shaner, 

707  N.  Penn,  Webb  City,  Mo.  64870 
131st   Mach    Gun   Bn    (WW1)— (Oct.)    C.  F. 

Vickrey,  P.O.  Box  986,  Frederick,  Okla. 
136th  Inf,  Co  E— (Oct.)  William  C.  Pangburn, 

9354  S.  Avalon,  Chicago,  111.  60619 
142nd  Field  Art'y  Reg't,  936th  &  937th  Bns— 

(Sept.)  Eugene  Locklar,  P.O.  Box  742,  Little 

Rock,  Ark.  72203 
142nd    Inf,    Co    H    (WW1)— (Oct.)  Harry  I. 

Boothe,  Chillicothe,  Tex. 
164th  Inf— (Oct.)  Eli  Dobervich,  310  19th  St.  N., 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
213th  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Bat  D— (Sept.)  John  Till- 
man, 252  W.  St.  Joseph  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 
213th  AAA  Gun  Bn  (Lehigh  Valley)— (Sept.) 

Joseph  Sedlock,  1324  High  St.,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 

272nd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2) — (Aug.)  Al  King, 

1916  8th  Ave.  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
302nd  Inf,  Co  L— (Oct.)  Charles  C.  Misner,  7373 

Madison  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46227 
307th  QM,  S  &  B  Bn,  Co  B  (later:  4235th  QM 

S  &  B  Co)— (Sept.)  Arthur  C.  Kauffman,  Box 

355.  Shartlesville,  Pa.  19554 
313th  Reg't  (WW1)— (Sept.)  Bart  Wigley,  924 

St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202 
316th  Inf— (Oct.)  Edwin  G.  Cleeland,  6125  Mc- 

Callum  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 
325th  Field  Art'y  (WW1)— (Oct.)  Jesse  Dorsey, 

247  Edgeland  Ave.,  Sellersburg,  Ind.  47172 
348th  Sta  Hosp— (Oct.)  Milton  Bloomquist,  P.O. 

Box  262,  Lansing,  Mich.  48902 
351st  Inf,  Co  I  (WW1)— (Sept.)  Chester  Comer, 

R.R.  2,  Bussey.  Iowa  50044 
351st  Inf,  Hq  Co  (WW1)— (Sept.)  Franklin  P. 

Kirkland,  Richmond,  Mo.  64085 


American  Legion  Life  insurance 
Month  Ending  May  31,  1966 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-May  31,  1966   $  439,623 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    3,515,093 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    126,488 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1966    3,726 

New  Applications  rejected    664 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  the  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee.  1958.  It  is  re- 
ducing term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
$9,200  (full  unit  up  to  age  35)  in  reducing  steps 
with  age  to  termination  of  insurance  at  end 
of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs.  For 
calendar  year  1966  there  was  a  15 '',  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  to  all  participants 
in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in  half 
and  full  units  at  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a  year 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  Jan.  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department.  P.  O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  111.  60680,  to  which  write 
for  more  details. 
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389th  AAA  Bn— (Aug.)  Lee  Creed,  330  Pender 

Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.C.  27030 
389th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C— (Oct.)  G.  M.  Goetze, 

6276  Charlotteville,  Newfane,  N.Y.  14108 
496th  AAA  Gun  Bn— (Oct.)  Robert  L.  Goethe, 

1608  Beauchamp  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
504th   Gun   Bn   A  A— (Oct.)    Leo   Bartos,  304 

Arthur  St..  Hobart,  Ind.  46342 
609th  Eng  Lt  Equip  Co— (Oct.)  Carl  Levithan, 

124  Main  St.,  Coatesville,  Pa.  19320 
643rd  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Oct.)  John  A.  Wesen- 

berg,  163  White  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10585 
701st  MP   Bn   (1941-45)— (Oct.)    Herbert  Al- 

brecht,  Fairbank,  Iowa  50629 
977th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Oct.)  Ray  E.  Johnson, 

232  West  Ave.,  Newark,  N.Y.  14513 
Puget  Sound  Warriors,  all  Coast  Art'y  Reg'ts 

(WW1)— (Sept.)  Joe  L.  Brown,  2805  S.  50th 

St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68106 

NAVY 

6th  Seabees—  (Oct.)  Ben  Flatken,  10632  Gean- 
lee  Dr.,  Afton  23,  Mo. 

Coast  Guard  League— (Oct.)  A.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean, 23  Ridgeview  Dr.,  Atherton,  Calif.  94026 

North  Sea  Mine  Force— (Oct.)  J.  J.  Kammer,  54 
Walnut  Ave.,  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  11001 

USS  New  Mexico  (BB40)— (Oct.)  Harry  T. 
Thorsen,  2221  Wightman  St.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92104 

USS  Saratoga  (CV3)— (Oct.)  Karl  Vines,  1517 
Granada  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

AIR 

19th  Tactical  Air  Cmd  Hq,  (WW2) — (Oct.) 
James  E.  Hogan,  3947  N.  71st  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53216 

200th,  201st  (496th,  497th),  &  492nd  Aero  Sqdns 

(WW1)— (Oct.)  William  F.  Mussig,  474  W. 

238th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10463 
317th    Trp    Carrier    Gp,    40th    Sqdn— (Sept.) 

Charles  E.   Severance,   Box   296,  Shawnee, 

Ohio  43782 

367th  Fighter  Gp,  392nd,  393rd  &  394th  Sqdns— 

(Oct.)  Dwane  A.  Tjomsland,  4277  Verdugo 

View  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
464th  Bomb  Gp,  778th  Sqdn— (Oct.)  Henry  R. 

Anderson,  4321  Miller  Ave.,  Erie,  Pa.  16509 
946th  Serv   Gp,  324th  Sqdn   (WW2)— (Sept.) 

Hilmer  M.  Nelson,  5215  11th  Ave.,  Moline,  111. 

61265 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Retreads,  Inc.— (Oct.)  Elmer  H.  Braun,  40-07 
154th  St.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11354 

U.S.  Submarine  Vets — (Sept.)  K.  O.  Walking- 
ton,  FMFLANT  Hq.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23511 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

LeGreat  A.  Bowers  (1966),  Post  97,  Warrior, 
Ala. 

Dewey  C.  Carson  and  William  S.  Feliz  and 
Ralph  L.  Gates  and  Walter  P.  Lee  (all  1966), 
Post  49.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Tony  Gradone  (1965),  Post  121,  Watsonville, 
Calif. 

Vester  Carder  (1961)  and  Dan  W.  Gray  and 
Nicholas  H.  Kersen  (both  1962)  and  Elmer  L. 
Barney  (1963),  Post  180,  Keenesburg,  Colo. 

Philip  S.  Clark  and  Winthrop  S.  Porter  (both 
1966),  Post  95,  Hebron,  Conn. 

Clifford  Bryant  (1965),  Post  202,  Vienna,  Ga. 

William  Crummie  and  Joseph  Stockey  (both 
1965)  and  Warren  I.  Broad  lie  Id  and  Peter  A. 
De  Boer  and  Cornelius  H.  Hillegonds  (all  1966), 
Post  49,  Chicago,  111. 

Herschel  S.  Bock  (1961)  and  John  Matthieson 
(1962)  and  Edwin  Messerschmidt  (1963)  and 
Raymond  Bumgartner  (1964),  Post  303,  River- 
dale,  111. 

Perry  D.  Long  (1965)  and  Kenneth  E.  Herb- 
ster  and  Louis  E.  Transo  (both  1966),  Post  1, 
Spencer,  Iowa. 

John  Everett  Henson  (1965),  Post  100,  Colum- 
bus Junction,  Iowa. 

Clyde  E.  Dickinson  (1966).  Post  462,  Soldier. 
Iowa. 

Paul  A.  Chinn  (1965).  Post  201,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

William  J.  Lossone  (1966),  Post  224,  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 

Francis  X.  Sousa  (1965),  Post  235,  Maynard, 
Ivlsss 

William  A.  Schmitz  (1966),  Post  231,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Alfred  Fontana  (1957)  and  Harold  Turner 
(1958)  and  Harold  Crossman  (1959)  and  Ham- 
Blake  (1960),  Post  29,  Claremont,  N.H. 

Henry  Johnson  and  Henry  B.  Otersen  and 
Frank  Piampiano  and  John  G.  Pisarcik  (all 

1965)  and  Mario  Battista  (1966).  Post  249, 
Parsippany,  N.J. 

John  F.  Deliso  (1963),  Post  398,  Elm,  N.J. 

William  Armstrong  and  Walter  Larkin  (both 
1964)  and  Genaro  Esemplare  (1965)  and  Genaro 
T.  Esemplare  (1966),  Post  127,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Harvey  Conklin  (1956)  and  Benjamin  Weiner 
(1962)  and  Erwin  R.  Sweetman  (1965)  and 
Clayton  A.  Johnson  and  John  Kunkel  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  199,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

Harry  Mittenhuber  (1950)  and  Stanley  J. 
Brellis  and  Rudolph  E.  Moser  (both  1965),  Post 
314,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

William  J.  Fairbridge  and  Simone  Fanfarillo 
and  John  Lee  and  Lloyd  F.  Pemberton  (all 
1966),  Post  420,  Waddington,  N.Y. 

Thomas  Light  and  Pat  Zaccardo  (both  1965), 
Post  483,  Rosedale,  N.Y. 

John  J.  Glegota,  Jr.  (1965)  and  Edward  F. 
Ginal  and  James  W.  Green  and  Casimer  L. 
Kifner  (all  1966),  Post  1041,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

George  Murphy  and  William  Tase  (both 
1966),  Post  1132,  Seaford,  N.Y. 

Raymond  T.  Wellington  (1966),  Post  1358, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

W.  K.  Parnell  (1966),  Post  11,  Cavalier,  N. 
Dak. 

George  H.  Preston  (1964),  Post  19,  New 
Brighton,  Pa. 

Edward  E.  Smith  (1963)  and  George  Duld 
(1965),  Post  241,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Donald  E.  Grimm  and  Carson  M.  Under- 
koffler  (both  1966),  Post  404,  Elizabethville,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  McG.  Isenberg  (1966),  Post  412, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alex  Olson  and  Dan  Page  and  Ben  Risse  and 
Peter  Rouilliard  and  John  Tellifero  (all  1965), 
Post  240,  Martin,  S.  Dak. 

Lorenzo  M.  Howard  (1966),  Post  140,  River- 
ton,  Utah. 

Joseph  B.  Halloway  (1966),  Post  2,  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Claude  L.  Woody,  Sr.  (1965),  Post  11,  Bassett, 
Va. 

George  Laughlin  and  Aubrey  Marshall  and 
Charles  Massie  and  Henry  A.  Moore  (all  1964), 
Post  199,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Harvey  Beanlaurier  and  Leo  Delorme  and 
Marene  J.  Mieras  (all  1966),  Post  162,  Moxee 
City,  Wash. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  enevlope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  comer  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

NATIONAL  HE  VDQU \RTERS 

MAY  31,  1966 

ASSETS 

2,2  41,252.83 

152,190.92 

398,747.12 

2,616.633.57 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    286.700.19 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,760,820.23 

4,047,520.42 

819.469.33 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation 

194.107.42 

109.442.97 

S10.609.364.63 

LIABILITIES,   DEFERRED  REVENUE 

&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   S 

572,359.78 

69,714.08 

Deferred  Income   

1,800,483.19 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    286.700.19 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,760.820.23 

4.047,520.42 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Fund    824.103.21 

Real  Estate    819,469.33 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  484,245.84 

Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  110.316.71 

Reserve  for  Convention....  60.000.00 

Reserve  for  Mail  List 

Conversion    289.034.81 

2.662.319.04 

Unrestricted  Capital   1,456.968.12 

4.119.287.16 

$10,609,364.63 

LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


to  his  belt  or  some  other  sturdy  part  of  his 
clothing.  In  this  way  his  life  perserver  is 
always  within  reach. 


Cameras 


How  many  of  the  photographs  you  have 
taken  on  hunting,  fishing  or  camping 
trips  have  been  of  perfect  quality — in  sharp 
focus  and  correctly  exposed?  Until  recently, 
top  quality  photos  required  elaborate  equip- 
ment and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it. 
But  photographic  automation  is  here.  Now 
you  can  get  cameras  that  practically  take 
the  picture  themselves,  a  perfect  one  nearly 
every  time.  They  come  in  many  makes  and 
price  ranges.  They  adjust  their  own  expo- 
sure, and  in  most  cases  need  no  focusing 
because  of  the  lens  design.  Just  aim  and 
shoot.  Most  important,  too,  for  the  out- 
doorsman — several  are  tiny  enough  to  tuck 
in  a  jacket  or  hip  pocket. 

The  smallest  use  35-mm  film,  either  color 
or  black-and-white,  but  take  half -frame  pic- 
tures— 40  on  a  20-exposure  roll  and  72  on 
a  36-exposure  roll.  Since  it's  easier  to  make 
very  accurate  small  lenses,  the  miniature 
pictures  are  exceptionally  sharp,  capable  of 
enlargement  to  8  x  10  prints.  Exposure  is 
set  by  an  electric  eye  which  adjusts  the  cam- 
era according  to  the  lighting  conditions. 
This  eye  is  either  a  photoelectric  cell  which 
generates  its  own  electrical  energy,  or  a 
light  meter  powered  by  a  nickel-size  CDS 
(cadmium  sulfide)  battery.  Whereas  ex- 
posure in  a  conventional  camera  is  regulated 
by  an  iris  diaphragm  in  combination  with  a 
shutter,  in  the  automated  camera  there  is  no 
diaphragm.  The  exposure  is  controlled  by 
( 1 )  the  speed  of  the  shutter  and  (2)  the  size 
to  which  it  opens.  The  latter  serves  the  same 
function  as  a  diaphragm.  This  exposure  is 
programmed  by  the  electric  eye. 

To  use  the  camera — load  it  with  film,  set 
a  small  lever  to  the  film's  ASA  speed,  then 
aim  through  the  viewfinder  and  press  the 
shutter  release.  Then  advance  the  film  to  the 
next  frame  as  indicated  on  an  automatic  ex- 
posure counter.  In  some  cameras  such  as  the 
Fujica  Drive  (list  $70)  a  spring-wound  mo- 
tor advances  the  film  automatically. 

The  Olympus  PEN-EES  (list  $62)  is  a 
most  popular  half-frame  design.  The  Kodak 
Instamatic  700  (list  $110)  uses  larger  126 
film  in  a  special  magazine  and  also  sets  the 
ASA  rating  automatically.  The  Konica  Auto 
S2  is  an  automatic  full-frame  35-mm  cam- 
era (list  $126).  For  the  ultimate  in  versatility 
as  well  as  automation,  there's  the  new 
Konica  Auto  Reflex.  It  has  an  f/ 1.4  lens, 
which  means  that  with  the  ultra-fast  Tri-X 
film  it  can  take  photos  even  by  candlelight. 
And  it  is  a  single-lens  reflex;  viewing  and 
focusing  are  done  through  the  same  lens 
that  takes  the  picture.  Also,  lenses  are  in- 
terchangeable, including  telephoto  and 
zoom  designs.  And,  of  course,  all  are  set  au- 
tomatically; you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
exposure.  It's  list  price  is  $300.  But  with 
any  of  these  cameras,  you  are  guaranteed 
top  quality  pictorial  records  of  your  life  in 
the  outdoors.  There  are  lower  priced  auto- 
matic cameras  too,  though  their  results 
aren't  apt  to  be  as  sharp.  Many  cameras  sell 
in  big  city  stores  at  a  considerable  discount 
from  their  list  prices. 


'  Sportsmen 

NEW  FOR  OUTDOOR  PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS, a  camera  case  that  looks  like  a 
dispatch  case,  having  an  interior  lined  with 
thick  polyurethane  foam  and  with  adjusta- 
ble foam  partitions  which  hold  your  cam- 
eras and  accessories  snugly.  Bang  it,  drop 
it,  even  let  airline  baggage  handle  it,  and 
your  fragile  gear  won't  suffer.  Made  by  Fi- 
berbilt,  N.Y.C.,  in  various  sizes.  Price  for 
12x12x5  (35-mm  and  Rollei):  $19. 

SLEEPING  BAGS  which  have  been  rolled 
and  tied  tightly  during  the  off-season  may 
have  their  stuffing  packed  too  solidly  to  be 
effective.  To  fluff  it  out,  advises  Bill  Perkins 
of  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  unzip  the  bag  and 
put  it  in  an  automatic  tumble  drier  for  a 
few  minutes,  set  at  no-heat.  This  will  spread 
the  fibers  to  form  the  dead-air  spaces  neces- 
sary for  insulation. 

EVEN  BEGINNERS  can  do  tricks  with  a 
new  water  ski  called  Trik-Star.  It's  feather- 
weight and  has  a  patented  arc  design  which 
presents  the  same  curve  fore  and  aft.  Also 
a  modified  dihedral  bottom  surface  that  per- 


The  lightweight  Trik-Star  water  ski. 


mits  a  clean  slide  without  water  resistance. 
Recommended  as  confidence  builders  be- 
cause they  don't  ship  water  and  are  easy  to 
use.  Price:  $79.95  per  pair  from  Superior 
Sports  Specialties. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  nymphs  and  bugs  can 
be  made  with  fingernail  polish  and  yarn, 
reports  Pat  Hogg  of  Dundee,  Mich.  He  dabs 
a  bare  hook  with  polish  to  build  up  a  body, 
then  adds  yarn  for  a  tail,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  the  dried  polish.  A  dab  of  a  differ- 
ent color  makes  the  head.  Black  threads 
make  legs. 

WHEN  BOATING  in  weather  that  might 
become  stormy,  George  Prough  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  takes  a  safety  precaution  that  all  of 
us  should  heed.  He  takes  along  12  feet  of 
heavy  nylon  line  with  a  battery  clip  tied  to 
one  end.  The  other  end  he  ties  to  a  safety 
seat-cushion  and  then  snaps  the  battery  clip 

THE  AMEF 


A  WORD  OF  CAUTION  from  W.  Eberling 
of  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  An  old  refrigerator 
shelf  looks  as  though  it  might  serve  as  a 
perfect  outdoor  grill,  but  it  may  be  poison 
— literally.  Shelves  of  older  models  were 
plated  with  cadmium  which  can  melt  under 
the  intense  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire  and  stick 
to  food,  causing  cadmium  poisoning.  When 
in  doubt,  cook  on  aluminum  foil  placed  on 
the  grill. 

FLYROD  POPPERS  ARE  FISHGET- 
TERS  but  they're  bulky  and  subject  to  air 
resistance,  and  are  difficult  to  cast  any  great 
distance  with  fly  tackle,  especially  in  a  wind. 
The  remedy  is  to  drill  a  small  hole  in  each 
and  insert  a  small  BB  or  buckshot.  Its  extra 
weight  will  not  affect  the  lure's  action  but 
will  give  you  30  or  40  feet  additional  range. 

CROW  SHOOTING  is  a  popular  summer 
sport  for  shotgunners.  And  it's  easy.  Find 
the  flyway  crows  use  to  and  from  their 
roost,  erect  a  brush  blind,  set  out  silhouette 
decoys,  stay  completely  hidden,  and  in  early 
morning  or  late  evening  you'll  get  more 
shooting  fun  than  you  had  all  season  at 
quail,  pheasant  or  water  fowl.  Each  flyway 
is  good  for  one  shoot. 

HANDY  ITEM  for  a  camping  trip  is  a  two- 
foot-square  sheet  of  light  galvanized  iron, 
advises  Frederick  Thomes  of  Framinghar;, 
Mass.  Build  your  stone  fireplace  to  about 
10  inches  high,  place  the  sheet  iron  on  top, 
cook  your  dinner  on  it  and  under  it.  Tilt  it 
at  night  to  reflect  heat.  In  heavy  rain,  it  will 
save  your  fire.  Round  the  edges  and  corners 
for  safety's  sake. 

IF  YOUR  OUTBOARD  uses  sheer  pins, 
heed  this  hint  from  Ray  Beck  of  Knox,  Pa. 
When  he  breaks  a  pin,  and  has  no  replace- 
ment, he  pushes  the  largest  (center)  segment 
of  the  broken  pin  through  its  hole  so  it 
covers  one  side  of  the  prop  hub,  and  he 
holds  it  in  place  with  a  wooden  match  stick 
inserted  from  the  opposite  side  and  broken 
off  flush  with  the  hub.  It  works,  and  at  low 
speed,  will  get  you  home. 

POP-TENT  by  Thermos  is  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  sleeps  two,  and  erects  in  90  sec- 
onds on  tensioned  Fiberglas  ribs.  Has  sewn- 
in  floor,  zippered  window  and  door  of  mos- 
quito netting,  also  zippered  storm  flaps. 
Weighs  13  pounds,  folds  into  30-inch  carry- 
ing bag.  In  red  ($87)  or  gray  ($79.95). 

A  CHAMELEON  is  a  lizard  that  changes 
color,  and  so  does  a  new  Eagle  Claw  mono- 
filament fishing  line  by  the  same  name, 
made  by  Wright  &  McGill.  It  changes  to 
match  the  color  of  the  water  in  which  you're 
using  it,  and  so  becomes  almost  invisible. 
Price:  $2.50  per  100  yards  of  10-pound  test. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

The  buildings  in  which  our  nation 
began  still  stand  closely  grouped 
around  Independence  Square  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  No  area  so  small  has  so  many 
great  historic  monuments.  You  can  see 
them  all  by  taking  a  short  walking  tour. 

Independence  Hall,  built  in  1732  as 
the  State  House  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, centers  the  block  on  Chestnut 
St.  between  5th  and  6th  Sts.  The  Liberty 
Bell,  the  inkstand  used  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  and 
many  other  relics  are  here. 

Just  west  of  the  Hall  on  the  Square  is 
Congress  Hall,  used  by  Congress  from 
1790  to  1800.  Just  east  is  Old  City  Hall 
(1789)  where  the  first  Supreme  Court 
met. 

Around  the  corner  on  5th  St.  is  the 
building  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  (founded  by  Benjamin  Frank- 


lin). It  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

East  of  5th  St.  on  Chestnut  St.  is  the 
Second  U.S.  Bank,  used  as  the  Custom 
House  from  1845  to  1934.  East  of  this, 
just  beyond  4th  St.,  is  Carpenters'  Hall 
(1770),  once  headquarters  of  an  early 
Carpenters'  Guild,  where  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  in  1774. 

Walk  a  short  distance  to  3rd  St.,  where 
the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(1795),  organized  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, is  located.  Nearby,  on  2nd  St.,  you 
can  visit  Christ  Church  ( 1727),  attended 
by  George  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

Continue  north  on  2nd  St.  and  turn 
east  on  Elfreth's  Alley.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble one-block  restoration  of  an  1 8th-cen- 
tury  Philadelphia  street.  A  short  walk 
further  on  will  bring  you  to  No.  239  Arch 
St.,  the  Betsy  Ross  House.  Here,  tradi- 
tion has  it,  the  first  American  flag  was 
made.  Many  memorabilia  and  household 
items  are  on  display.  At  5th  and  Arch 
Sts.  is  Christ  Church  Burial  Ground, 
where  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  Rev- 
olutionary figures  are  buried.  Just  west 
of  5th  St.  is  the  Free  Quaker  Meeting 


SEEING  HISTORIC  AMERICA  #25 
A  travel  series  for  motorists 


Historic  Independence  Hall. 


Old  Glory's  birthplace:  Betsy  Ross  House. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Cradle  Of  Independence 


House.  You  are  now  on  Independence 
Mall,  a  park  extending  four  blocks  north 
from  Independence  Square.  From  this 
point  the  beauty  of  these  historic  build- 
ings can  be  fully  appreciated.  From  here 
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continue  south  to  Washington  Square, 
where  the  grave  of  an  Unknown  Soldier 
of  the  Revolution  may  be  seen. 

Philadelphia  is  rich  in  other  historic 
and  interesting  sights.  The  Franklin  In- 
stitute Science  Museum  and  Planetarium 
are  at  Logan  Circle;  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  is  in  Fairmount  Park, 
where  there  are  also  six  authentically  pre- 
served Colonial  houses.  Gloria  Dei 
Church  (1698)  is  on  Delaware  Ave.  near 


Christian  St.  The  U.S.  Mint  is  on  Spring 
Garden  St.  near  16th  St.  The  U.S.S. 
Olympia,  Commodore  Dewey's  flagship 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  is  at 
Pier  4  South  near  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
St.  About  20  miles  northwest  via  the 
Schuylkill  Expressway  is  Valley  Forge, 
where  Washington  and  his  men  spent  the 
bitter  winter  of  1777-1778. 

1966  Motel  &  Restaurant  Info: 

Outstanding— Marriott  Motor  Inn,  City  Line 
Ave.  &  Monument  Rd.  at  Schuylkill  Expwy. 
6V2  miles  northwest  on  US  1.  435  A/C  rooms, 
pool.  Coffee  shop,  excellent  Polynesian  restau- 
rant (see  below),  many  facilities.  (215) 
667-0200.  Excellent— Holiday  Inn,  1305  Walnut 
St.  168  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant.  (215) 
735-9300.  Excellent— Penn  Center  Inn,  20th  & 
Market  Sts.  304  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant. 
(215)  569-3000.  Excellent— Kona  Kai  Polynesian 
Room.  Marriott  Motel  (see  above) .  Dinner  only. 
Specialties:  sea  food,  curries,  beef.  (215) 
667-0200.  Excellent — Old  Original  Bookbinders, 
125  Walnut  St.  Lunch  except  Sats.,  Suns,  in 
July,  Aug.  Dinner  except  Dec.  25.  Specialties: 
lobster,  steak,  chops.  (215)  925-7027.  (There 
are  many  other  good  motels,  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. See  Mobil  Travel  Guide  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States) . 

Your  visit  will  be  greatly  enriched  if 
you  read  about  the  city  and  its  history 
first.  "Philadelphia"  an  official  handbook 
for  visitors,  edited  by  Robert  H.  Wilson 
(128  pages;  $1)  is  very  good. 
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"My   husband   changed   his   mind — he 
wants  the  ransom  money  back." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

EDITOR'S  CORNER 

 (Continued  from  page  4)  


States.  In  addition,  the  Communists  claim, 
SDS  has  acted  as  the  first  link  to  left  stu- 
dent activity  and  it  has  brought  thousands 
of  students  into  the  'social  struggle.' 

"The  third  organization  placed  in  the 
so-called  New  Left  by  the  Communists  is 
the  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  Clubs  of  America. 
With  tongue  in  cheek,  the  Communists  de- 
scribe the  Du  Bois  Clubs  as  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  'socialist  orientation,'  and  an 
organization  which  has  already  begun  to 
show  the  relevance  of  a  'socialist'  ap- 
proach to  the  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  the  young  people  in  America. 

"In  its  over-all  view  of  the  New  Left, 
the  Communist  Party,  USA,  contends  that 
large  sections  of  this  amorphous  group  are 
beginning  to  develop  a  vague  notion  of 
'socialism'  in  their  search  for  a  radical  re- 
organization of  society  in  the  United 
States.  For  others  in  the  New  Left,  the 
Communists  boast,  'socialism'  is  already 
taking  on  a  scientific  meaning  and  this  is 
leading  them  to  study  Marxism  and  to  con- 
sider joining  the  ranks  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA. 

"Through  this  process  of  argumenta- 
tion, the  Communists  come  to  a  very  re- 
vealing conclusion.  The  Communists  state 
in  this  document  that  they  do  not  see  the 
New  Left  as  a  force  which  is  separated 
from  or  antagonistic  toward  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  USA.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Communists  view  the  New  Left  as  the 
predictable  outgrowth  of  the  seeds  which 
they  have  planted. 

"For  those  in  the  so-called  New  Left, 
such  as  members  of  SNCC  and  SDS,  who 
think  that  they  have  been  charting  a  new 
course  of  radicalism,  it  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  know  that  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  looks  upon  them  as  a  rich  new  stream 
that  will  converge  with  the  main  stream — 
the  Communist  Party — and  help  it  to  es- 
tablish a  new  society  and  government  in 
the  United  States  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

"The  Communists  look  forward,  then, 
to  the  day  when  the  so-called  New  Left 
is  totally  submerged  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Communist  Party,  USA." 


badly  a  driver  can  be  blinded.  In  an  east- 
ern state  a  woman  driver  was  rounding 
a  curve  with  a  little  girl  as  a  front-seat 
passenger,  with  the  sun  low  in  the  sky. 
As  she  started  up  a  hill  a  truck  driver 
was  coming  down  from  the  opposing  side 
of  the  road.  Nearing  the  approaching 
car  the  truck  driver  noticed  that  the 
woman  seemed  to  be  waving  at  him  at 
the  same  time  her  car  was  edging  over 
from  her  side  of  the  road  into  the  truck 
driver's  lane.  Even  by  pulling  his  truck 
completely  off  the  road  he  wasn't  able  to 
avoid  a  head-on  collision  with  the  car. 
The  accident  cost  the  woman's  life  and 
caused  serious  head  injury  to  the  child. 
Accident  authorities  established  that  the 
sun  shining  at  the  car  from  a  very  low  an- 
gle and  the  reflected  glare  from  the  car's 
hood  had  completely  blinded  the  driver. 
Apparently  the  waving  gestures  noticed 
by  the  truck  driver  were  frantic  efforts 
by  the  woman  to  shield  her  eyes  in  order 
to  get  some  useful  vision.  With  her  hand 
to  the  sun,  the  hood  glare  still  blinded 
her. 

Automotive  consultant  Henry  Wake- 
land  never  drives  his  car  with  a  highly 
polished  reflective  hood.  He  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  all  car  hoods  be  painted 
dull  to  eliminate  glare  and  reflection. 


IS  AUTO  SAFETY  POSSIBLE? 

 (Continued  from  page  29)  


Early  morning  northern  commuters  in 
fall  and  winter  are  often  seen  starting 
away  from  home  with  only  a  peephole 
cleared  through  the  night's  accumulation 
of  frost  on  the  windshield.  With  the 
heater  and  defroster  on  and  the  wind- 
shield wiper  going,  they  plainly  expect 
that  the  rest  of  the  frost  will  be  soon  gone 
from  their  glass.  Yet  by  turning  into  the 
low  morning  sun  they  can  be  completely 
blinded  by  the  terrible  glare  of  sun  on 
frost. 

Over  the  years,  cars  have  been  de- 
signed with  an  increasingly  lower  center 
of  gravity  for  better  road  hugging  ability. 
Many  cars  now  have  such  little  road 
clearance  that  they  hang  up  on  elevated 
road  surfaces  and  sometimes  fail  to  clear 
railroad  grade  crossings.  As  a  result,  the 
suddenly  halted  cars  cause  passengers  to 
fly  forward  into  the  windshield.  In  cars 
from  1965  and  older  it  only  takes  a  12 
mph.  deceleration  to  put  an  occupant 
through  the  glass. 

Many  states  post  warnings  that  wild 
animal  crossings  are  likely  over  particu- 
lar stretches  of  highway.  On  the  N.Y. 
State  Thruway  a  deer  a  day  is  struck  by 
some  hapless  motorist.  In  locations  off 
the  principal  highways  no  warnings  are 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


WILL  YOU  SMOKE  MY 
HEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 

30  Days  at  My  Risk? 

By  E.  A.  CAREY 

All  I  want  is  your  name  so  I  can  write 
and  tell  you  why  I'm  willing  to  send 
you  my  pipe  for  30  days  smoking  with- 
out a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part. 


My  new  pipe  is  not  a  new  model,  not  a  new 
style,  not  a  new  gadget,  not  an  improve- 
ment on  old  style  pipes.  It  is  the  first 
pipe  in  the  world  to  use  an  ENTIRELY 
NEW  PRINCIPLE  for  giving  unadulter- 
ated pleasure  to  pipe  smokers. 

I've  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  30  years — 
always  looking  for  the  ideal  pipe— buying 
all  the  disappointing  gadgets  —  never 
finding  a  single,  solitary  pipe  that  would 
smoke  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bitterness,  bite,  or  sludge. 

With  considerable  doubt,  I  decided  to  work  out 
something  for  myself.  After  months  of  experiment- 
ing: and  scores  of  disappointments,  suddenly,  almost 
by  accident,  I  discovered  how  to  harness  four  great 
natural  laws  to  give  me  everything  I  wanted  in  a  pipe. 
It  didn't  require  any  "breaking  in".  From  the  first 
puff  it  smoked  cool — it  smoked  mild.  It  smoked  right 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  tobacco  without  bite.  It  never 
has  to  be  "rested".  AND  it  never  has  to  be 
cleaned!  Yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  goo  or 
sludge  to  reach  your  tongue,  because  my  invention 
dissipates  the  goo  as  it  forms! 

You  might  expect  all  this  to  require  a  complicated 
mechanical  gadget,  but  when  you  see  it,  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  will  be  that  I've  done  all  this  in  a  pipe 
that  looks  like  any  of  the  finest  conventional  pipes. 


The  claims  I  could  make  for  this  new  principle  in 
tobacco  enjoyment  are  so  spectacular  that  no  pipe 
smoker  would  believe  them.  So.  since  "seeing  ia 
believing",  I  also  say  "Smoking  is  convincing"  and 
I  want  to  send  you  one  Carey  pipe  to  smoke  30  days 
at  my  risk.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you're  willing 
to  give  up  your  Carey  Pipe,  simply  break  it  to  bits— 
and  return  it  to  me  —  the  trial  has  cost  you  nothing. 

Please  send  me  your  name  today.  The  coupon  or  a 
postal  card  will  do.  I'll  send  you  absolutely  free  my 
complete  trial  offer  so  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  my  pipe-smoking  friends  are  right 
when  they  say  the  Carey  Pipe  is  the  greatest  smok- 
ing invention  ever  patented.  Send  your  name  today. 
As  one  pipe  smoker  to  another,  I'll  guarantee  you 
the  surprise  of  your  life,  FREE.  Write  E.  A.  Carey, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept.  246-J, Chicago  40,  Illinois 

f~E.  A.  CAREY.  1920  Sunnyside  Ave., 
I  DEPT.246-J,  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 

'  Please  send  facts  about  the  Carey  Pipe.  Then  I  will  I 
■  decide  if  I  want  to  try  it  for  30  Days  at  YOUR  RISK.  J 
I  Everything  you  send  is  free.  No  salesman  is  to  call.  I 


Name. 


I 


Address. 


City  Zone. 


.State. 
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IS  AUTO  SAFETY  POSSIBLE? 

 (Continued  from  page  45)  

given.  Many  of  the  accidents  result  in  se- 
rious damage  only  to  the  car.  Others, 
however,  have  caused  operators  to  lose 
control  over  their  vehicles  with  accom- 
panying bodily  injury  to  themselves  and 
fellow  passengers.  If  you're  traveling  a 
lonely  country  road  or  the  highways  at 
night,  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  wildlife. 
City  drivers  in  the  country  may  expect 
animals  to  be  like  people  and  get  off  the 
road  when  they  see  headlights.  To  the 
contrary,  the  animal  is  more  apt  to  freeze 
where  he  is  when  blinded  by  lights. 

Small  animals  too  are  the  cause  of  mis- 
chief in  and  about  cars.  A  motorist  visit- 
ing a  friend  in  Camden,  N.J.,  parked  his 
car  under  an  oak  tree.  When  he  returned, 
the  engine  wouldn't  start.  A  mechanic 
called  to  the  scene  found  that  the  starter 
unit  was  clogged  from  acorns  put  there 
by  squirrels  who  had  poked  them 
through  a  whole  in  the  housing.  In  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  a  motorist  drove  his  car  out 
of  a  parking  lot  and  after  going  along  for 
about  a  half  mile  saw  his  fan  fly  straight 
out  of  the  hood.  The  car  stopped  almost 
immediately.  Investigating,  he  found  a 
bruised  and  frightened  cat  beside  the 
radiator.  How  she  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  the  fan  only  the  cat  knows. 

In  Indiana,  a  12-pound  jack  rabbit 
pursued  by  hunting  dogs  leaped  across  a 
road  into  the  windshield  of  an  oncoming 
car.  Fortunately,  the  surprised  driver  was 


able  to  maintain  control  of  the  vehicle. 

Some  accident  researchers  see  dangers 
from  even  more  remote  causes.  Wind- 
shield wipers  moving  like  metronomes 
may  in  some  cases  actually  hypnotize 
drivers  by  their  monotonous  arc  path 
across  the  windshield.  More  variation  in 
the  blade's  movement  and  noise  output 
has  been  suggested  as  a  countermeasure. 

Even  at  rest,  the  chromium  and  steel 


darling  of  the  American  people  can  be 
regarded  as  lethal.  In  Illinois,  a  13-year- 
old  boy  chasing  a  fly  ball  ran  into  a  car's 
tail  fin.  The  sharp  protruding  part  entered 
the  wall  of  the  heart,  causing  death. 

For  most  of  us,  except  for  our  homes, 
a  car  is  the  most  expensive  and  cher- 
ished purchase  we'll  ever  make.  It  could 
also  be  the  most  dangerous  possession 
we  own.  THE  END 


AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE  PAID  CLAIMS  1958  -MARCH  31,  1966 
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3  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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TOTAL 
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For  enrollment  information,  write  to  Department  5,  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan,  P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60680 
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A  NUMBERED  i  BANK  ACCOUNT 


Zurich,  shown  here,  is  a  leading  Swiss  financial  center,  as  are  Basel  and  Geneva. 


THE  SWISS  BANKS,  by  T.  R.  Fehren- 

bacll.  MCGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y.,  $5.95. 

If  you  have  been  longing  for  an  anony- 
mous, numbered  bank  account  in  a  financial 
setting  that  views  your  money  as  a  matter 
between  you,  your  conscience  and  the  mini- 
mum number  of  trustworthy  bankers,  then 
Switzerland  may  be  just  the  place  for  you. 
But  you  won't  get  rich  quick  or  become  in- 
volved in  any  shady  international  financial 
transactions,  and  you'll  have  to  pay  your 
Swiss  banker  for  the  privilege  of  letting  him 
hold  your  money. 

So  states  Mr.  Fehrenbach  in  this  look  at 
a  subject  heretofore  little  understood  and 
too  often  misunderstood  by  the  average 
saver.  The  author  contends  that  individuals 
using  Swiss  banks  should  be  sophisticated 
investors  who  take  a  long-range  financial 
view,  have  a  lot  of  money  and  seek  expert 
advice  on  only  foreign  investments.  These 
few,  plus  U.S.  corporations  and  their  em- 
ployees are  the  type  of  Americans  who  can 
profitably  make  use  of  Swiss  banks. 

Writing  for  the  layman  about  the  develop- 
ment of  Swiss  banks  and  the  value  of  having 
a  neutral  nation  as  banker  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  author  contends  that  Swiss 
banks  serve  a  necessary  purpose  but  chiefly 
when  used  by  those  who  understand  them. 
Unless  you  are  a  Swiss  citizen  or  a  foreigner 
living  in  Switzerland,  these  banks  are  best 


employed  by  other  bankers,  national  govern- 
ments and  big  moneymen,  not  by  small 
savers. 

Renowned  for  fastidious  honesty,  a  charac- 
teristic due  partly  to  the  puritanical  charac- 
ter of  the  Swiss,  partly  to  the  conviction  that 
it  is  good  business  to  be  unquestioned  in 
integrity,  and  invulnerable  to  bribe  or  cor- 
ruption, these  banks  store  the  gold  of  mam 
national  treasuries.  Contrary  to  widely  held 
beliefs,  they  do  little  business  with  Com- 
munists, racketeers,  narcotics  traders  or 
other  questionable  money  sources.  There  has 
been  no  need  to.  states  the  author,  with  so 
much  legitimate  money  around  just  begging 
to  find  a  safe  refuge. 

Mr.  Fehrenbach  has  some  sharply  critical 
things  to  say  about  our  own  Government's 
attitude  toward  Swiss  banks  during  and 
after  WW2.  Our  Treasury  Department  was 
convinced  that  German  money  had  been  de- 
posited in  numbered  Swiss  accounts  prior  to 
and  during  the  war.  Unable  to  prove  its 
case  because  of  the  nature  of  Switzerland's 
banking  laws,  the  United  States  froze  all 
Swiss  assets  in  this  country.  This  interna- 
tional money  feud  dragged  on  until  1952, 
straining  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

After  reading  this  book  you'll  probably 
decide  you're  happy  with  your  present  bank 
after  all,  and  it's  a  lot  easier  to  reach  for  a 
loan. 


BILKING  THE  U.S.  AUTO  OWNER 


HIGHWAY  ROBBERY,  by  Sam  Crow 
ther  and  Irwin  Winehouse.  stein  and  day, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.j  $4.95. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  82 
million  owners  of  autos  in  the  United  States 
who,  if  present  statistics  hold  true,  will  be 
bilked  of  some  $7  billion  this  year,  according 
to  these  writers.  They  will  be  victims  of 
sharp  mechanics;  unscrupulous  new,  used 
and  rent-a-car  dealers;  tow-car  rackets,  and 
in  some  areas,  of  questionable  law  enforce- 
ment practices. 


In  their  short  book  on  the  malpractice 
that  is  inflicted  upon  America's  car  owners, 
authors  Crowther  and  Winehouse  have  listed 
the  most  obvious  examples  of  how  indi- 
viduals can  be  financially  swindled,  as  well 
as  pointing  out  the  best  ways  to  avoid  such 
victimization. 

The  book  also  has  some  advice  for  those 
car  owners  who  suspect  that  they  may  be 
being  overcharged  or  receiving  inferior  or 
used  parts  when  they  are  paying  high  prices 
for  top  quality  equipment.  Useful  as  a 


guide  to  avoid  being  financially  gypped, 
"Highway  Robbery"  also  may  help  drivers 
avoid  accidents  by  putting  them  on  the  alert 
for  danger  signs  in  the  workings  of  their 
cars.  gsh 
■ 

Fighter  Aces,  by  Col.  Raymond  F.  Toliver 
and  Trevor  J.  Constable,  macmillan  co., 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  $7.95. 

The  stories  of  the  world's  fighter  aces, 
shosc  pilots  who  fight  individually  for  sur- 
vival—often thousands  of  feet  up  in  the  sky— 
with  particular  emphasis  on  America's  aces. 
■ 

The  Forest  Calls  Back,  by  Jack  Mendel- 
sohn. LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

$5. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Theodor  Binder's  medi- 
cal work  among  the  Shipibo  Indians  of  Peru 
and  of  the  years  of  struggle  and  personal 
sacrifice  preceding  establishment  of  the  Hos- 
pital Amazonico  Albert  Schweitzer  near 
Pucallpa,  Peru. 

■ 

When  London  Walked  in  Terror,  by 
Tom  A.  Cullen.  houchton  mifflin  co., 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  $4.95. 

A  review  of  the  Jack  the  Ripper  murders 
in  London's  East  End  in  1888,  with  some  new 
light  shed  on  the  possible  murderer  and  on 
the  motivation  behind  these  horrifying, 
gruesome  deeds. 


Lakeside  campers  enjoy  a  fresh  catch. 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Family  Camping, 
by  Bill  Riviere,  doubleday  &  co.,  inc., 

GARDEN  CITY,  N.Y.,  $4.50. 

An  up-to-date  guide  to  new  kinds  of 
camping  equipment,  and  how  to  obtain 
maximum  satisfaction  when  purchasing  and 
using  it,  as  well  as  general  tips  and  infor- 
mation on  camping  techniques  and  the  plan- 
ning of  camping  trips. 

■ 

Kohler  On  Strike— Thirty  Years  of  Con- 
flict, by  Walter  H.  Uphorr.  beacon  press, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  $7.50. 

A  pro-labor  look  at  the  two  strikes  in- 
volving the  Kohler  Company  near  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.,  the  longest  labor-management 
conflict  in  U.S.  history. 

x  ■ 

Books  that  are  in  print  can  usually  be 
purchased  at  local  bookstores,  or  ordered 
through  them  if  not  in  stock.  Readers  zuho 
may  wish  to  order  books  directly  from  pub- 
lishers can  obtain  publishers  addresses  from 
their  bookstores.  We  regret  that  we  do  not 
have  a  reader  service  staff,  and  can  only 
return  to  the  senders  requests  to  purchase 
books  that  are  sent  to  this  magazine,  editors 
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upper  income  brackets  were  receiving 
letters  asking  them  to  buy  $100-a-plate 
tickets  for  a  political  birthday  dinner  in 
honor  of  President  Kennedy.  (The  po- 
litical dinner,  with  plates  priced  any- 
where from  $5  to  $5,000,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  widely  used  modern 
fund-raising  devices.)  The  letters  for 
the  Democratic  dinner,  bearing  the 
names  of  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man John  M.  Bailey  and  Treasurer  Mat- 
thew H.  McCloskey,  said  in  part:  "Your 
presence  will  also  be  a  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued support  by  our  party."  Republi- 
cans charged  that  this  amounted  to  ask- 
ing Government  workers  to  "pay  trib- 
ute" in  order  to  retain  their  jobs  or  get 
promotions. 

In  1963,  when  the  Democrats  were 
under  fire  once  more  for  allegedly  im- 
proper pressures  on  federal  employees 
to  buy  "gala"  tickets  at  $100  a  head, 
then-Sen.  (now  Vice  President)  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  said  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  had  done  nothing 
wrong  and  recalled  instances  in  which 
top  officials  under  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration had  joined  in  an  appeal  to 
federal  workers  to  contribute  to  the 
Grand  Old  Party. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  over  the 
years  for  large  donors  to  party  coffers 
to  occasionally  receive  ambassadorships. 
When  this  happens,  the  opposite  party 
frequently  cries  that  the  office  was 
bought.  Nobody  can  ever  prove  it  and  it 
has  happened  under  administrations  of 
both  major  parties. 

Gifts  from  big  corporations  to  the  po- 
litical parties  were  a  first  substitute  for 
the  spoils  system  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. At  first  the  giant  companies  di- 
vided their  funds  about  equally  between 
the  parties,  but  then  there  was  a  rush  of 
corporate  money  into  Republican  coffers. 
In  1896,  Marcus  A.  Hannah  raised  a 
fund  variously  estimated  between  $3.5 
million  and  $16.5  million  to  elect  Wil- 
liam McKinley  President.  There  were 
charges  in  1 904 — later  proven  in  a  series 
of  official  investigations — that  millions 
of  dollars  were  being  spent  by  giant  cor- 
porations on  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  Republican  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His- 
torians are  not  sure  how  aware  Roose- 
velt was  of  the  corporate  contributions 
to  his  campaign,  but  he  later  became  a 
leading  advocate  of  limiting  corporate 
influence  and  power  in  politics. 

The  public  outcry  about  the  big  cor- 
porations' political  gifts  led  to  a  demand 
for  reform  that  culminated  in  a  1907 
federal  law  making  it  illegal  for  any  cor- 
poration or  national  bank  to  make  a 
contribution  to  any  political  campaign. 
That  law,  still  on  the  books,  has  stopped 
open  giving  by  corporations.  But  a  thou- 
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sand  and  one  ways  have  been  found  to 
evade  it.  Corporations  may  urge  their 
chief  executives  to  give  to  a  certain  party, 
and  give  them  bonuses  or  expense  ac- 
count allowances  covering  their  gifts.  Or 
gifts  "in  kind" — the  services  of  a  key 
official  over  the  period  of  a  campaign,  or 
a  public  relations  firm,  or  mailing  equip- 
ment— may  be  given.  One  of  the  biggest 
loopholes,  carried  to  new  levels  of  so- 
phistication in  recent  years,  has  been  the 
political  advertising  book  published  by 
the  parties.  Late  last  year,  the  Demo- 
crats published  a  slick  178-page  book 
called  "Toward  an  Age  of  Greatness." 
The  book  was  packed  with  $15,000-a- 
page  advertisements  from  corporations, 
including  scores  of  defense  contractors 
and  other  industries  regulated  by  the 


"Ran  out  of  gas — it  must  have  spilled  out 
when  the  car  rolled  over." 
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Government.  The  Republicans  were 
planning  a  similar  ad  book  for  1966, 
though  one  Republican  Senator,  John 
J.  Williams  of  Delaware,  urged  his  party 
to  steer  clear  of  what  he  called  a  "shake- 
down" of  corporations  doing  business 
with  the  Government.  The  political  ad 
books  received  a  death  blow,  however, 
by  an  amendment  incorporated  in  the 
President's  1966  tax  bill  at  Williams' 
suggestion.  The  amendment  specifically 
forbids  corporations  to  claim  deductions 
for  ads  in  political  journals  as  business 
expenses.  Thus  a  corporation  buying  a 
$15,000  ad  would  have  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  profits — and  could  be  subject  to  a 
stockholder's  suit  for  unwarranted  dis- 
tribution of  profits. 

At  least  until  recent  years,  the 
bulk  of  money  from  high  corporate 
echelons  going  into  politics  was  for  the 
Republicans.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  the  chief  benefi- 


ciaries of  money  spent  by  labor  unions  in 
the  political  arena.  Labor  unions  made 
their  first  serious  entry  into  political 
spending  in  1936.  and  have  increased 
their  outlays  ever  since.  Well  over  90% 
of  this  money  has  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
Democratic  candidates. 

During  World  War  2,  the  unions 
were  prohibited  from  making  direct 
political  contributions,  just  as  the  corpo- 
rations had  been  four  decades  before.  But 
this  prohibition  on  union  political  giving, 
which  was  then  written  into  the  1947 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act,  did  not  extend 
to  union  political  gifts  in  campaigns  for 
nonfederal  offices — Governors  and  other 
state  officials  and  local  posts.  Nor 
did  the  law  say  anything  about  "volun- 
tary" contributions  by  labor  union  mem- 
bers to  political  funds.  The  unions 
promptly  set  up  satellite  organizations, 
like  the  modern-day  AFL-CIO  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education  (COPE), 
which  receive  "voluntary"  gifts  from  la- 
bor union  members  and  then  spend  the 
money  directly  on  political  campaigns. 
The  unions  have  also  labeled  activities 
such  as  registration  drives  or  sharply 
opinionated  rundowns  of  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  Congressmen  as  "educational." 
The  courts  have  not  intervened  in  the 
matter  of  whether  they  are  actually  po- 
litical expenditures. 

While  the  dollar  sums  spent  by  the 
unions  on  direct  political  activity  have 
climbed  to  a  high  of  $3.8  million  re- 
ported nationally  in  1964,  the  spending 
on  "educational"  political  activities  has 
gone  totally  unreported.  Moreover,  the 
most  valuable  contribution  of  the  unions 
to  the  Democrats  may  well  lie  in  labor's 
registration  drives  rather  than  actual 
cash  contributions  to  Democratic  candi- 
dates. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  century,  the 
political  parties  have  depended  for  a 
major  portion  of  their  income  on  large 
gifts  from  men  and  women  of  great 
wealth.  In  1928,  four  rich  men  together 
contributed  over  $  1  million  to  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  Democrat  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  In  1936,  the  DuPont  and  Pew 
families  jointly  gave  over  $1  million  to 
the  Republican  Presidential  campaign  of 
Alfred  Landon.  In  1956,  it  was  found 
that  two-thirds  of  the  76  persons  in  the 
country  worth  $75  million  or  more  had 
given  to  that  year's  Presidential  campaign 
— virtually  all  to  the  Republicans  at  an 
average  of  $10,000  each.  After  the  1964 
elections,  it  was  found  that  members  of 
12  unusually  wealthy  families  had  given 
$591,426  to  national  political  commit- 
tees— $445,280  for  the  Republicans, 
$122,000  for  the  Democrats.  The  fam- 
ilies included  were  DuPont,  Field,  Ford, 
Harriman,  Lehman,  Mellon,  Olin,  Pew, 
Reynolds,  Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt  and 
Whitney. 


The  1964  figures,  however,  suggested 
an  interesting  turn  in  the  bulk  of  large 
contributions  for  politics.  In  1960, 
67.5%  of  the  value  of  the  political  gifts 
of  $10,000  or  more  reported  nationally 
had  gone  to  the  Republicans.  But  in 
1964,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  Johnson-Goldwater  race  for  the 
Presidency,  the  tables  were  turned  and 
the  Democrats  took  in  56%  of  the  money 
in  gifts  over  $10,000,  to  41.6%  for  the 
Republicans. 

The  reversal  was  even  more  dramatic 
in  the  percentage  of  value  in  gifts  over 
$500  which  each  party  reported  nation- 
ally. In  1956,  only  44%  of  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  receipts  were  in  sums  of 
$500  or  more.  In  1960,  the  percentage 
rose  to  59%  and  in  1964  to  69%.  On 
the  Republican  side,  by  contrast,  the  per- 
centage of  gifts  in  this  $500-and-above 
category  shifted  from  74%  in  1956  to 
58%  in  1960  and  only  28%  in  1964. 
Thus  the  Democrats  appear  to  be  moving 
steadily  toward  greater  dependence  on 
the  big  contributors,  while  the  Republi- 


"I  don't  care — I  was  pay  later  anyhow 
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cans  are  getting  more  and  more  money  in 
small  sums,  less  in  large  sums. 

A  major  reason  that  big  money  is  mov- 
ing to  the  Democrats  and  small  money  to 
the  Republicans  is  probably  that  the 
party  in  power — now  the  Democrats — 
always  finds  it  easier  to  get  contributions 
from  wealthy  men.  But  the  fund-raising 
strategies  of  the  parties  have  also  played 
a  part.  In  recent  years,  the  Democrats 
have  concentrated  on  such  fund-raising 
devices  as  the  $  1 ,000-a-year  "President's 
Club"  of  wealthy  contributors  which 
had  about  a  5,000  membership  in  1964. 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  steadily  expanding  a  $10-a-year 
sustaining  fund  operation  of  small  gifts 
which  they  inaugurated  in  1962.  In 
1964,  Barry  Goldwater's  ideological  ap- 
peal to  strong  conservatives  helped  widen 


the  base  of  GOP  support.  A  single, 
direct-mail  appeal  of  15  million  pieces 
by  the  Republicans  during  the  Gold- 
water  campaign  brought  in  380,000  re- 
plies with  $5.8  million  enclosed.  For 
1966,  Democrats  have  announced  plans 
to  beef  up  their  small  solicitations  cam- 
paign to  correct  the  image  of  a  '"fat  cat" 
party.  But  they  privately  acknowledge 
doubts  about  how  much  money  they  will 
raise  this  way. 

If  the  parties  could  raise  the  bulk  of 
the  money  they  need  through  small  con- 
tributions, an  age-old  dream  of  political 
reformers  would  have  come  true:  mak- 
ing the  candidates  and  parties  independ- 
ent of  the  influence  of  extremely  wealthy 
contributors  with  their  own  special  in- 
terests. Big  contributors  act  from  many 
motives.  A  big  giver  may  simply  want 
to  help  a  friend  running  for  office,  or 
be  motivated  by  ideology  alone.  But 
there  are  also  a  host  of  less  altruistic 
motives.  A  big  donor  may  want  to  buy 
"access"  to  a  public  figure,  so  that  he 
can  at  least  get  a  full  hearing  from  Gov- 
ernment if  his  complex  personal  and 
business  dealings  require  it.  A  lobbyist 
or  industrialist  with  a  specific,  financial 
interest  in  certain  Government  policies 
may  give  to  a  candidate  in  the  clear  hope 
of  influencing  public  policy. 

Large  donations  to  a  political  party  in- 
evitably cast  a  shadow  on  an  Adminis- 
tration which  supports  laws  favorable  to 
the  donors.  In  1952,  General  Eisen- 
hower campaigned  in  favor  of  the  tide- 
lands  oil  legislation.  When  the  Congress 
later  passed  the  tidelands  bill  and  Mr. 
Eisenhower  signed  it,  it  was  a  source  of 
political  ammunition  against  the  Repub- 
licans that  the  22  largest  oil  companies 
had  given  more  than  $300,000  to  the 
Party's  war  chests  in  that  year.  The 
Democrats  have  had  the  same  guns 
turned  on  them  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
labor  legislation  and  the  support  given 
them  in  campaigns  by  unions.  The  rec- 
ords of  campaign  giving  are  filled  with 
instances  of  corporate  leaders,  lobbyists 
or  unions  making  large  contributions  to 
politicians  who  could  be  of  assistance  to 
their  cause  at  a  later  date.  Many  a  newly 
elected  Congressman  has  received  a  call 
shortly  after  his  election  from  the  rep- 
resentative of  some  special  interest  group 
congratulating  him  on  his  election  and 
offering  to  pay  off  any  remaining  cam- 
paign debts — leaving  the  new  lawmaker, 
of  course,  deeply  indebted  to  the  special 
interest. 

And  if  it  is  difficult  for  a  U.S.  Senator 
or  Representative  to  withstand  these 
pressures,  the  situation  is  all  the  more 
difficult  for  the  hard-pressed  candidate 
for  a  local  office  who  may  be  tempted  to 
accept  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  return 
for  his  subsequent  support  on  zoning, 
local  purchases  or  highway  contracting. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Investigate  the  extra 
profits  to  be  made  through 
a  Speed  Queen  coin-op 
laundry! 

It  takes  only  a  small  invest- 
ment to  become  owner  of  a  nec- 
essary fast-growing,  self-service 
business.  Under  a  single  roof  you 
can  offer  complete  facilities  for 
self-service  laundering,  dry 
cleaning;  even  pressing — of  prac- 
tically every  cloth  item  in  the 
home. 

And  you  don't  need  any  pre- 
vious experience  to  qualify.  Our 
sales  and  service  teams  are  the 
envy  of  the  industry.  They  teach 
you  everything.  Speed  Queen 
shows  you  how  to  select  the  best 
location  in  your  neighborhood  — 
makes  sure  your  store  is  designed 
right  for  smooth  traffic  flow  and 
efficient  service. 

We'll  be  happy  to  introduce 
you  to  other  owners  of  Speed 
Queen  establishments.  Let  them 
tell  you  all  about  the  remarkable 
ruggedness  of  Speed  Queen's 
washers,  dryers  and  dry  cleaners. 


Write  Mr.  E.  W.  Jess,  Com- 
mercial Dept.  83,  SPEED 
QUEEN,  Ripon.Wis.  Discover 
how  much  money  you  can 
make — often  from  an  invest- 
ment as  modest  as  $5000. 
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Automatic  Cards,  Marker  Cards,  Electric 
Blowers,  Flashboards,  Throwaway  Sheets  or 
Tickets,  Cages,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideas  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  &  address  of  your  organization. 

The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  286,    BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO. 


SECRETS  °YouARCsELFe  MUSIC 

This  Money-Saving  Way 

YES!  Teach  your-  ■"■^f' 
self  Piano,  Gui-  ,  ,  l  i  *V, 
tar,  ANY  instru-  ib| 
ment— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.  FREE  BOOK  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
Studio  468,  Port  Washington.  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
W98.  Lie.  .V.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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Thus  rising  interest  has  been  evident 
in  some  kind  of  reform  which  would  en- 
courage small  campaign  contributions 
on  such  a  wide  scale  that  the  major  con- 
tributors would  lose  the  special  influence 
they've  been  able  to  wield  in  past  years. 
President  Kennedy's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  recommended  in  1962 
that  individuals  be  given  a  direct  credit 
on  their  federal  income  tax  for  political 
contributions  of  up  to  $10  a  year,  or  al- 
ternatively, a  deduction  from  taxable  in- 
come of  several  hundred  dollars.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  after  taking  office,  at  first 
showed  little  interest  in  this  type  of  re- 
form. But  in  his  January  1966  State  of 
the  Union  address  he  said  he  would  back 
tax  incentives  to  stimulate  small  contri- 
butions to  the  political  parties  and  "make 
it  possible  for  those  without  personal 
wealth  to  enter  public  life  without  being 


sent."  Senate  candidates  are  limited  to 
expenditures  of  $10,000  and  House 
candidates  to  $2,500,  though  these  totals 
may  be  increased  to  $25,000  and  $5,000 
respectively,  depending  on  the  number  of 
votes  cast  in  the  last  election.  Under  a 
law  added  in  1940,  a  ceiling  of  $3  mil- 
lion a  year  is  set  on  spending  by  any  na- 
tional political  committee. 

These  laws,  however,  are  notorious  for 
their  loopholes.  First  of  all.  they  require 
no  reports  whatever  of  spending  in  Pres- 
idential primary  campaigns,  or  the  battles 
at  Presidential  nominating  conventions. 
While  Congressionai  candidates  are  sup- 
posed to  report  what  they  spend  in  the 
general  election  campaign,  primary  elec- 
tions are  totally  excluded — although  in 
many  states  the  crucial  battle  is  in  the 
primary.  Nor  is  there  any  requirement 
for  reports  by  a  political  committee 


in  Washington  reports.  And  the  reports 
of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House 
are  often  a  farce.  Most  candidates 
simply  embrace  the  fiction  that  the  com- 
mittees which  worked  to  elect  them  did 
so  without  the  candidates'  "knowledge 
and  consent,"  so  that  a  candidate  only 
reports  "personal"  expenditures  of  an  in- 
significantly small  amount.  Some  report 
nothing  at  all.  In  1964,  four  U.S.  Sen- 
ators reported  they  had  neither  received 
nor  spent  money  in  their  campaigns: 
Sens.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.),  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  (D-Maine),  John  Stennis 
(D-Miss.)  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(R-Neb.).  Yet  in  at  least  three  of  these 
instances,  the  Senator  had  major  opposi- 
tion and  major  sums  were  spent  to  win 
re-election.  Presumably  others  acting  on 
their  behalf  spent  it  in  ways  not  required 
to  be  reported. 

Some  candidates  file  no  reports.  In 
1964,  38  House  candidates— 12 
Democrats,  26  Republicans — failed  to 
file  the  required  reports  with  Congress. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  stipulates 
fines  of  up  to  two  years  in  prison  or  a 
$10,000  fine  for  willful  noncompliance. 
Yet  there  has  never  been  a  single  pros- 
ecution of  a  candidate  for  failure  to  re- 
port, or  for  false  or  incomplete  reports, 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
stated  policy  of  the  Justice  Department, 
spelled  out  in  a  1963  letter  to  this  writer, 
is  "not  to  institute  investigations  into 
possible  violations  of  (the  Act)  in  the 
absence  of  a  request  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate."  Those  officials, 
chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators,  have  never  referred  any 
possible  violations  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Plainly  the  law  is  not  effective. 

Over  the  years,  various  laws  have  been 
proposed  to  close  some  or  all  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Some 
have  passed  the  Senate,  but  none  has 
cleared  the  House.  The  outlook  for  any 
kind  of  reform  action  in  1966  was  ex- 
tremely dark  until  President  Johnson,  in 
a  section  of  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress that  surprised  most  of  official 
Washington,  suggested  substantial  re- 
forms in  the  field  of  election  finance. 
The  President  said  he  backed  revision  of 
"present  unrealistic  restrictions  on  (cam- 
paign) contributions — to  prohibit  the 
endless  proliferation  of  committees, 
bringing  state  and  local  committees  under 
the  Act — to  attach  strong  teeth  and  se- 
vere penalties  to  the  requirement  for  full 
disclosure  of  contributions." 

Thus,  if  Presidential  backing  can  make 
the  difference,  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
nation's  most  consistently  evaded  law 
may  get  a  real  facelifting  some  day.  In 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  poll,  88%  of 
the  Congressmen  said  they  favored  more 
thorough  campaign  spending  require- 


"Thank  you.  You've  been  a  wonderful  audience. 
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obligated  to  a  few  large  contributors." 
A  Congressional  Quarterly  poll  found 
that  89%  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  in- 
come tax  laws  along  these  lines. 

A  second  area  of  reform  that  Congress 
may  be  considering  this  year  is  tightening 
up  the  laws  now  on  the  books  which  re- 
quire candidates  and  political  parties  to 
report  on  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
received  and  spent  in  campaigns.  As 
spelled  out  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
approved  by  Congress  in  1925,  any  po- 
litical committee  interested  in  federal 
elections  which  operates  in  more  than 
one  state  must  file  regular  reports  in 
Washington  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. Candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate  must  render  a  full  report  of  all 
campaign  money  which  they  handle  per- 
sonally or  which  someone  else  handles 
for  them  with  their  "knowledge  and  con- 
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working  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  or  House — though  the  great  bulk 
of  Congressional  campaign  expenditures 
are  made  in  this  manner,  providing  an 
infinitely  expandable  loophole.  National 
political  committees  easily  evade  the  $3 
million  limitation  by  setting  up  any  num- 
ber of  front  groups.  Thus,  in  1964,  a 
"TV  for  Goldwater-Miller  Committee" 
spent  $2.7  million  while  the  President's 
Club  for  Johnson  Committee  laid  out  an 
equally  great  sum — all  in  addition  to  the 
expenditures  approaching  $3  million  re- 
ported by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committees. 

Few  laws  in  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic have  been  so  easy  to  get  around.  Po- 
litical committees  find  all  manner  of  ways 
to  avoid  reporting  any  gift  or  expendi- 
tures. In  1964,  for  instance,  the  Demo- 
crats obtained  substantial  funds  on  the 
state  level,  so  that  they  never  showed  up 
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ments,  covering  both  primaries  and  gen- 
eral elections. 

Key  points  to  watch,  when  Congress 
finally  does  get  down  to  work  on  the 
problem,  will  be  whether  the  require- 
ments for  reporting  are  extended  to  pri- 
mary elections,  both  for  Presidential  and 
Congressional  candidates;  whether  the 
multitudinous  committees  working  for 
the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  candidates 
themselves,  will  be  required  to  report; 
and  whether  responsibility  for  receiving 
spending  reports  and  checking  them  for 
accuracy  and  completeness  will  be  left 


i, 


"Now  about  this  new  'rookie'  we're  taking 
on.  I  don't  want  you  'oldtimers'  riding 
him — understand?" 
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in  the  hands  of  the  politically  chosen 
patronage  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  or 
moved  into  the  hands  of  a  nonpartisan 
Government  agency  like  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  as  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  recom- 
mended four  years  ago. 

If  Congress  does  act  to  stimulate  small 
gifts  to  the  parties  and  candidates  by  an 
income  tax  incentive,  and  then  moves  to 
revise  the  election  finance  reporting  laws, 
the  country  will  have  made  a  real  effort 
to  make  special  interest  groups  count  for 
less  in  the  counsels  of  Government  and 
put  campaign  spending  out  on  the  top 
of  the  table  for  all  to  see. 

But  it  is  beyond  reason  to  expect  the 
lawmakers  to  adopt  a  remedy  which  only 
satisfies  the  moral  appetite  of  the  people. 
Campaign  costs  being  what  they  are,  any 
remedy  will  still  have  to  assure  that  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming,  or  it,  too, 
will  fail.  THE  END 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 

When  new  Postal  Regulations  go  into 
effect,  your  mail  will  be  delayed  if 
it  doesn't  show  your  Zip  Code.  Start 
now  to  give  your  Zip  Code  as  part 
of  your  address  on  ALL  your  mail. 

HE  LP  YOUR  POSTOFFICE  HELP  YOU 
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HIGHER  GAR  PRICES. 
COSTS  GOING  UP. 
EDUCATION  TRENDS. 


New -car  prices,  stable  for  a  long  time,  are  due  to  go  up  when  the  1967 
models  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  major  reason  is  that  the  cost  of  the  heralded  standard  safety  features  is 
starting  to  come  out.  Among  such  devices:  dual  braking  systems;  impact- 
absorbing  steering  wheels;  four- way  safety  flashers;  laminated  safety  glass; 
glare-reducing  surfaces;  improved  windshield  wipers  and  washers,  and 
standard  bumper  heights.  Cost  experts  say  that  the  brakes  and  steering 
wheels  alone  will  cost  manufacturers  around  $85 — most,  and  maybe  all,  of 
which  will  be  passed  along  to  buyers. 

Alongside  higher  car  prices  are  steadily  rising  finance  costs  (due  to  "tight" 
money).  Loan  companies  are  screening  prospects  pretty  carefully  these  days, 
and  the  size  of  down  payments  is  growing. 

As  for  the  appearance  of  1967  models:  The  austere,  "slab"  effect  generally 
is  being  toned  down  by  curves — notably  in  the  rear  fenders  and  the  roofline 
(which  often  has  a  long  backward  slope  called  "fastback").  Aside  from  such 
face  lifting,  several  new  sports  models  are  in  prospect — one  of  which  is  a  Gen- 
eral Motors'  entry  to  compete  with  Ford's  highly  successful  Mustang. 

In  plotting  your  future  automotive  costs,  you  also  should  figure  on  some 
upward  movement  in  these  two  areas: 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Increases  here  come  on  a  state-by-state  basis, 
but  this  time  it  looks  like  a  pretty  clean  sweep.  The  reasons  are  familiar: 
costlier  claims,  costlier  cars. 

TIRES — Demand  is  so  enormous  that  the  industry  has  been  operating  at 
virtual  capacity — and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come.  This  obviously 
means  fewer  bargains,  and  very  likely  a  slow  but  steady  uptrend  in  prices. 

★  ★  ★ 

If  you  or  members  of  your  family  are  wage  earners,  there's  only  one  way 
your  basic  rates  can  go  the  rest  of  this  year — up. 

Man  power  is  in  short  supply.  On  top  of  that,  union  negotiations  plus  "de- 
ferred" gains  are  raising  wage  levels  on  a  broad  scale.  Next  month,  for  exam- 
ple, the  mighty  electrical  unions  will  begin  bargaining  with  the  big  electrical 
companies  (GE,  Westinghouse,  etc.)  and  surely  will  come  away  with  some- 
thing. Also  next  month,  the  auto  workers  will  get  an  "automatic"  2.8%  hike 
plus  cost-of-living  adjustments  (as  the  result  of  prior  agreements).  In  Octo- 
ber, the  machinists  will  get  appreciable  "automatic"  increases.  And  so  on 
through  many  big  industries. 

It's  a  cinch  that  such  raises  will  be  reflected  in  white-collar  salaries,  too — 
especially  the  service  trades. 

As  for  1967,  it  will  be  a  whopper.  These  major  negotiations  are  due:  rubber, 
trucking  and  the  auto  workers  (plus  a  host  of  smaller  ones). 

★  *  ★ 

Two  major  changes  are  in  the  making  in  our  education  system: 

1)  The  kids  are  starting  school  at  earlier  ages.  Already  about  60%  of  the 
nation's  five-year-olds  are  in  kindergarten,  and  this  figure  should  grow  as 
more  schools  make  this  grade  available  (the  professionals  call  it  a  "minus" 
grade  since  it's  below  Grade  1).  Moreover,  a  movement  is  building  to  get  the 
kids  started  still  earlier — at  age  four  (thus  adding  a  second  "minus"  grade). 
Between  public  and  private  schools,  Minus  2  looks  pretty  certain  to  go  into 
effect  widely,  and  maybe  universally. 

2)  Textbooks  now  are  being  sold  in  packages  called  "systems"  (because 
in  addition  to  books  they  include  such  paraphernalia  as  slides,  manuals,  etc.) 
and  they  are  becoming  much  more  expensive.  Here  is  what  books  now  cost 
on  the  average — per  student  per  year:  elementary  school,  $6;  high  school,  $10; 
college,  $37. 

★  ★  ★ 

Development  worth  watching: 

DURABLE  PRESS  CLOTHING:  Deering  Milliken  has  an  irradiation  proc- 
ess which  presumably  overcomes  one  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  permanent- 
press  garments — their  tendency  to  hold  grease  and  oil  stains. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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TO  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING 


NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 

ear/Clear 


NOW  you  can  get  FREE,  this  cooling, 
soothing  ear  lotion  which  usually  sells 
for  $1.50  by  simply  filling  out  the 
handy  coupon  below  and  enclosing  25c 
for  postage  and  handling.  Ear/Clear 
soothes  irritation  due  to  ear  mold  pres- 
sures if  used  according  to  directions. 
Ear/Clear  package  includes  lotion,  25 
applicators  and  pads.  This  is  a  NO  OB- 
LIGATION offer  from  your  Acousticon 
Dealer,  but  hurry— SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED! 


Since  1902 


coast/con  \ 

First  Aid  For  The  Hard  of  Hearing  I 

|       Shelter  Rock  Lane  ■ 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  Dept.  503  I 

I NAME  

ADDRESS  _  | 


ADDRESS 

I CITY   
□  I  USE  A  HEARING  AID 


STATE 


□  I  DO  NOT  USE  A  HEARING  AID  ^Jj 

DO  YOUR 

DENTURES  HURT? 

Even  best  fitting  dentures  can  hurt,  cause 
irritation.  So  be  prepared.  Keep  ora-jel"d 
handy  for  fast,  long  lasting  relief  from  pain. 

ora-jel  d  makes  your  dentures  feel  more 
comfortable  .  .  .  Soothes  sore  spots  .  .  .  helps 
prevent  odor  and  infection. 

Ask  your  pharmacist  for  ora-jel®d 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

big  moneyshOE  BUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business /rem  home  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you—  FREE—  com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  $217.00  EXTRA  each  month 
for  just  2  tasy  ordtrs  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2Vi  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today...  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G-279,  CHIPPEWA  FAILS,  WIS. 


THE  NIGHT  THE  AKRON  CRASHED 

 (Continued  from  page  21)  


wall  ten  feet  away  as  the  ship  came  down 
on  top  of  him. 

The  impact,  Wiley  recalled  later,  was 
much  harder  than  he'd  expected.  The 
car  didn't  bounce.  It  just  kept  right  on 
going  under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Water 
swept  through  the  control  car  windows. 
He  remembered  being  knocked  back- 
wards. "In  some  way  or  other  I  knew  I 
was  submerged  and  started  to  swim, 
having  the  impression  I  had  gone  out  the 
port  side."  After  holding  his  breath  as 
long  as  he  could,  he  surfaced.  In  the 
blinding  rain  and  rough  sea,  calcium 
flares  were  exploding.  Cries  of  men 
echoed  in  the  distance.  Five  hundred 
yards  away,  Wiley  saw  the  "Queen  of  the 
Skies"  lying  in  the  water,  partially 
submerged,  broken  in  two,  her  bow 
pointing  skyward  like  a  deserted 
pyramid.  "I  tried  to  swim  toward  it  but 
after  another  minute  or  so,  I  realized  she 
was  drifting  away  from  me.  I  could  not 
swim  fast  enough  to  catch  it."  He 
thought  of  throwing  off  his  leather  flying 
coat  but  since  it  seemed  to  be  keeping 
him  afloat,  he  kept  it  on.  Putting  the 
northeast  wind  to  his  back,  he  began 
swimming  for  shore. 

At  the  Hadley  Radio  Station  near 
Newark,  the  operator  on  duty  was 
astonished  to  hear  what  sounded  like 
weak  signals  on  3105  kilocycles,  the 
band  Copeland  had  asked  him  to  keep 
clear  for  the  Akron.  He  listened.  If  it 
were  a  signal,  it  was  unintelligible.  He 
answered  anyway.  There  was  no  reply. 
At  12:13  a.m.  he  heard  the  signals  again, 
blanketed  in  heavy  static.  And  at  12:18 
and  12:35.  He  kept  replying.  Perhaps 
he'd  been  mistaken.  Several  airlines  used 
the  same  band,  not  exactly  3105  to  be 
sure,  but  nearly  so.  But  then,  they 
normally  used  voice  transmissions,  not 
continuous  wave.  Maybe  he'd  just  heard 
things. 

Captain  Karl  Dalldorf,  of  the  Ger- 
man Tanker  Phoebus,  thought  at 
first  the  lights  in  the  water  ahead  were 
from  a  plane  that  had  crashed  in  the 
storm.  Earlier  in  the  evening,  he'd  heard 
the  sound  of  motors  overhead  as  his  ship 
ploughed  through  the  blustery  waves 
toward  Tampico.  Now,  nearer,  he  saw 
men  in  the  water.  Too  many  for  an  air- 
plane. Wreckage  was  everywhere,  cover- 
ing the  sea  with  fabric,  mattresses,  gas- 
oline tanks.  He  stopped  the  ship  and 
ordered  boats  over  the  side.  He'd  try  to 
save  as  many  survivors  as  possible. 

"It's  the  AkronV  Wiley  tried  to  make 
one  of  the  sailors  understand  when  they 
pulled  him  from  the  water.  "She's  down. 
We  crashed  in  the  storm." 

Words  hurt  his  lips.  The  icy  sea,  even 
with  his  jacket,  had  bitten  through  his 
flesh,  chilling  him  to  the  bone. 


"Please,  please,"  he  begged.  "Send 
for  assistance.  There're  other  men  in  the 
water." 

German  crewmen  found  Deal,  Erwin 
and  Copeland  50  minutes  after  the  crash, 
holding  tightly  to  a  gasoline  tank.  "Four 
men  rescued,"  Dalldorf  wired  the 
Mackey  Radio  Corporation  at  1 :46  a.m. 
"Search  continuing."  Throughout  the 
night  he  remained  by  the  Akron,  sending 
out  his  crew  to  look  for  survivors.  Each 
time,  they  returned  with  the  same  re- 
port, "No  more  bodies  found."  By  late 
afternoon,  he'd  done  all  he  could.  The 


"Here  you  see  the  start  of  our  vacation." 
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Phoebus  turned  south  again,  back  to  its 
original  course.  Dalldorf  sent  a  last  la- 
conic message:  "No  more  bodies  found." 

Evening  newspapers  shocked  the 
nation. 

Admiral  Bradeley  Fiske  suspected 
sabotage.  Capt.  Anton  Heinan,  who'd 
once  commanded  the  Shenandoah, 
questioned  the  ship's  handling.  "It  is 
dangerous  in  an  airship  to  be  blind  for 
any  length  of  time,"  he  told  reporters, 
his  reddish  Vandyke  bristling.  Karl 
Arnstein,  the  Akron's  designer,  was 
stunned.  "News  of  the  disaster  comes  as 
a  profound  shock  to  me  and  to  the  entire 
organization  of  the  Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation.  It's  a  staggering  loss."  The 
high  casualty  rate  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing. Only  later  during  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  accident  was  the  sickening 
truth  revealed.  The  Akron  didn't  carry 
life  jackets.  They'd  been  left  behind, 
forgotten  by  some  fanciful  happenstance 
of  fate,  on  the  storeroom  shelves  at  Lake- 
hurst. 

In  an  old-fashioned  house  on  Massa- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Amazing  New  Paint  Applicator 
Covers  468  Sq.  Inches  in  3  Seconds 


•  Faster  Than  Brush, 
Far  Less  Messier 
Than  a  Roller 

•  Paints  Walls,  Furni- 
ture, Roofs,  Book- 
cases, Any  Job  With 
"Professional" 
Looking  Finishes  For 
First  Time  Beginners 

•  Saves  Many  Dollars 
On  Each  Room- Up 
To  $350  On  Average 
7 -Room  House 


In  Actual  Tests  Painted  Twice  As  Fast  As  Conventional  Brushes,  Saved  1/4  Cost  Of 
Paint  and  Cost  1/3  The  Price  of  Conventional  Brushes  It  Competed  Against. 


FROM  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  COMES 
NEWS  of  a  revolutionary  new  indoor-outdoor 
applicator  that  does  painting  jobs  easier,  bet- 
ter and  in  half  the  time! 

There's  no  more  hard  work  brushing  back  and 
forth  with  an  old-fashioned  paint  brush.  No 
more  splatter  and  bubble  finish  with  a  roller. 
Now  there's  a  revolutionary  new  paint  appli- 
cator that  spreads  paint  so  fast,  so  smoothly 
and  so  easily  it  makes  everything  else  out  of 
date. 

Called  Immie,  this  amazing  new  lightweight 
applicator  is  already  being  used  by  professional 
painting  contractors  and  thousands  of  home 
painters.  You  "dip"  it  about  one  third  as  many 
times.  It  stores  up  vast  quantities  of  paint  .  .  . 
spreads  it  so  smoothly,  so  evenly,  so  expertly 
it  makes  paint  spread  way  farther.  Doesn't  hold 
back  paint  in  bristles  as  a  regular  brush  does. 
Releases  ALL  of  it.  But  most  amazing  is  the 
incredible  speed  it  makes  possible.  It  spreads 
a  strip  6V2  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long  in  just 
3  seconds. 

Immie  is  fantastic  on  any  surface  including 
rough  shingles  and  curved  mouldings!  Covers 
completely  like  lightning.  And  with  Immie 
there's  virtually  ■  no  dripping,  no  spatter,  no 
messl 

ONLY  99  <  EACH 
IN  OFFER  BELOW 

All  that  amazing  new  IMMIE  in  the  offer  be- 
low costs  is  994  apiece.  Yet  just  one  of  the 
IMMIE   applicators   included  outperformed 


NO  DRIP!  NO  MESS! 
NO  SPATTER! 

Whether  you're  painting  a  chair  or  a 
ceiling,  an  IMMIE  applicator  doesn't 
spatter.  Virtually  dripproof,  too!  To 
make  it  drip,  you  have  to  make  it 
take  up  an  excess  of  paint. 


PAINTS  ROUGH  AND 
IRREGULAR  SURFACES 


With  an  air-foam  cushion  under  Its 
angora  bristles,  the  IMMIF's  painting 
surface  contours  10  fit  into  every  hol- 
low and  crevice  of  whatever  you  are 
painting-even  deep-grooved  shingles. 


APPROXIMATE    PAINTING  TIME 


Panel   Door  12 


of  26  minutes 


CHAIR  10  min- 
utes instead  of 
47  minutes. 


WINDOW  25 
minutes  instead 
of  one  hour 


and  outpainted  a  nationally  known  brush  cost- 
ing $13.95.  But  because  of  revolutionary  de- 
sign, through  this  magazine's  coupon  below 
you  will  receive  SIX  different  IMMIE  appli- 
cators for  almost  every  type  of  painting  job 
you'll  ever  have  for  just  99tf  each. 
First,  a  giant  coverage  applicator,  6V2  inches 
wide,  with  over  700,000  tiny  fibers  to  "wipe" 
paint  on  and  whip  through  house,  roof,  floor, 
even  shingle  painting  in  as  little  as  half  the 
usual  time. 


Capillary  action  of 
up  to  700,000  tiny 
fibers  from  the  soft 
underbelly  of  the 
Angora  Goat 
"wipe"  paint  on... 
reach  into  micro, 
scopic  indenta- 
tions, pock-marked 
concrete,  deep 
grooved  shingles, 
contour  to  curved 
surfaces,  wrap 
around  radiators 
and  fence  posts! 


Second,  a  pure  angora  4Vi-inch  applicator  with 
almost  400,000  tiny  fibers  that  glide  through 
indoor  wall  and  ceiling  painting.  Third,  a  3V4- 
inch  applicator  with  almost  250,000  tiny,  soft 
angora  fibers  to  give  "professional"  finishes  to 
stairs,  furniture,  coffee  tables  and  this  is  just 
part  of  this  amazing  applicator  bargain. 
Next,  included  is  a  revolutionary  window  sash 
painter  with  50,000  tiny  fibers.  This  sash 
painter  has  a  patented  metal  "Paint  Guard"  to 
prevent  smear  on  adjoining  surfaces  .  .  .  edges 
an  entire  room  in  minutes.  Finally,  with  30,000 
tiny  angora  fibers,  Long  handle  with  foam 
cushion  and  painting  fibers  on  side  lets  you 
touch  up  spots  rollers  and  brushes  can't  reach. 


USED  BY  N.  Y.  CITY  HOUSING 
AUTHORITY,  GIANT  FIRMS, 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  GOV'T 
CONTRACTORS. 

Already  2,000,000  In  Use  by 
Home  Owners  Saving  Time, 
Paint,  Money. 


AMAZING  TRIAL  OFFER 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  be  a  slave  to  dirty, 
messy  home  painting.  Say  Goodbye  to  unnec- 
essary wrist  fatigue,  splash  and  splatter,  hours 
of  tiresome  extra  work,  sky  high  professional 
prices.  Try  amazing  IMMIE  without  risking  a 


penny.  All  you  do  is  mail  the  no  risk  amazing 
trial  coupon  below.  In  a  few  days  your 
IMMIES  will  be  delivered  to  your  door.  Use 
them  for  a  full  month  without  risk. 
See  how  beautifully  constructed  they  are  .  .  . 
how  easy  to  use  .  .  .  how  smooth  the  finish. 

See  for  yourself  how  IMMIE  paints  window 
sashes  in  seconds,  a  picnic  table  in  the  time 
you  have  a  cigarette,  paints  deep  grooved 
shingles,  pock-marked  concrete  with  amazing 
ease  .  .  .  paints,  varnishes,  shellacs,  stains,  vir- 
tually any  surface,  any  job  .  .  .  does  1001 
painting  jobs  for  you  and  NEVER  SEEMS  TO 
TIRE  YOU  OUT. 

Use  IMMIE  on  lawn  furniture,  boat  finishes, 
furniture,  panelled  doors,  coffee  tables.  Let 
your  children  paint  practically  without  getting 
the  paint  on  themselves.  Put  IMMIE  to  every 
test.  If  you  don't  agree  IMMIE  will  save  you 
endless  painting  time,  effort,  and  money,  you 
have  used  it  at  no  cost.  It  won't  cost  you  a 
penny. 


-—MAIL  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY— 
IMMIE  CORP.,   Dept.  AL-8 
887  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Yes,  I  want  to  try  the  revolutionary  new 
IMMIE  brushes  on  your  special  introductory 
trial  offer.  Send  me  the  "Basic  Home  Owner's 
Set"  of  6  brushes  pictured  below.  I  under- 
stand I  may  use  all  these  brushes,  trying  them 
on  every  kind  of  painting  job.  Then  if  I  am 
not  thrilled  with  the  way  they  paint— if  they 
don't  do  everything  claimed  for  them— then 
I  may  return  them  used  and  dirty  and  you 
will  refund  my  $5.98  in  full. 

BASIC  HOME  OWNER'S  SET 


Wide  4 ^ -Inch 
Itruih  for  door*, 


ndow  Stih 
iter  with 
II  In  Pftlnt 
'    Ktevo  point 


3'4-inrfi  bniihfor 

SSlS'r.^""  T«,chtJ»Bn.rt. 

□  SEND  PREPAID.  I  enclose  $5.98  in  full 
payment  to  save  postage. 

□  SEND  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  postman  $5.98  on 
delivery  plus  postage  charges. 

NAME  :  , 
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THE  NIGHT  THE  AKRON  CRASHED 

 (Continued  from  page  52)  


chusetts  Ave.  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Jeanette  Whiton  Moffet,  the  Admiral's 
wife,  talked  with  reporters.  "I  haven't 
given  up  hope,"  she  told  them,  betraying 
her  courage  as  she  twisted  the  handker- 
chief in  her  hands.  "I  won't  give  up  hope. 
I  won't  believe  he's  dead.  I  won't,  not 
until  the  Navy  sends  me  word."  Not 
realizing  she  repeated  herself,  she  said 
once  more:  "I  haven't  given  up  hope." 
The  reporters,  even  those  hardened  to 
tragedies,  looked  at  her  incredulously. 

"He's  probably  in  a  small  boat  right 
now.  That's  why  we  haven't  heard  from 
him.  Little  boats,  you  know — "  her  voice 
trailed  off  " — they  don't  have  radios." 
But  turning  away,  she  whispered  almost 
inaudibly,  "He's  dead.  He's  dead." 

At  noon — the  hour  the  Akron  was 
scheduled  to  be  off  Newport — the  Coast 
Guard  destroyer  Tucker  docked  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Aboard  were  the 
survivors  (Copeland  had  died  shortly 
after  being  rescued)  taken  from  the 
Phoebus  earlier  that  morning.  Waiting 
reporters  watched  as  three  men  came 
ashore.  Dick  Deal  was  on  a  stretcher, 
exhausted  by  his  struggle  in  the  cold 
water.  Erwin,  a  blanket  around  his 
shoulders,  leaned  heavily  on  the  arm  of  a 
medic.  Last  came  the  Executive  Officer, 
Wiley,  his  trim  appearance  of  yesterday 
but  a  memory.  In  borrowed  trousers 
much  too  short  and  a  shrunken  khaki 
flying  blouse  which  had  been  dried  over 
the  destroyer's  boilers,  he  limped  down 
the  gangway.  The  clothes,  he  apologized, 
fitted  him  like  wallpaper,  only  closer. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  someone  asked. 

"I  feel  all  right,"  he  replied,  his  hands 
trembling,  his  voice  unsteady.  "I'm  not 
hurt." 

Hampered  by  heavy  rain  and  fog,  the 
search  continued  throughout  the  week. 
Over  100  ships  participated,  yet  when 
they  finally  returned  to  port,  only  a  piti- 
fully small  amount  of  debris  had  been 
recovered — a  few  seamen's  clothes,  some 
gloves,  a  piece  of  steel,  a  light  tubular 
pipe  with  a  kapok  covering,  a  large  mat 
bag  bearing  the  letter  A.  A  few  bodies 
were  found:  MacLellan's  on  the  first 
afternoon,  Masbury's  on  the  8th,  Com- 
mander McCord's  and  Lt.  Commander 
Berry's  on  the  9th.  On  the  10th,  Admiral 
Moffet's  body  washed  ashore  in  the  surf 
off  Wildwood,  N.J. 

II 

THE  LOSS  OF  the  Akron  was  not  just 
another  aerial  disaster.  It  was  the 
start  of  the  last  act  of  a  history. 

MacLellan,  Masbury,  McCord,  Berry, 
Admiral  Moffet  and  their  comrades 
came  in  near  the  end  of  a  story  that 
began  in  Paris  in  1851  when  Henri 
Giffard  reshaped  the  notion  of  a  balloon 
into  a  sausage  and  put  propellers  and  a 
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power  plant  in  it.  He  flew  such  a  con- 
traption the  next  year  in  the  first  con- 
trolled airflight.  Many  men  seized  upon 
the  idea  and  developed  it.  The  first  free 
balloon  had  ascended  back  in  1783,  but 
until  Giffard's  144-foot-long  gasbag 
(powered  by  a  steam  engine)  came  on 
the  scene,  nothing  that  took  men  in  the 
air  could  be  steered  or  driven  across  and 
into  the  winds. 

Scientists  have  called  the  dirigibles  a 
blind  alley  in  the  development  of  air 
transportation.   Many  things  that  air- 
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"There  you  are.  A  haircut  just  like 
granddaddy's!" 
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planes  would  later  do,  dirigibles  were 
doing  much  earlier — but  now  they  are 
gone. 

If  the  French  were  the  experimenters 
and  inventors,  the  Germans  were  the 
greatest  developers  and  exploiters  of 
dirigibles.  Nearly  all  the  successful  craft 
of  the  world,  before  they  passed  from 
the  scene  in  a  final  blast  in  1937,  were 
German-made  or  were  copies  of  the 
German  Zeppelins,  88  of  which  carried 
out  war  missions  in  WW1 — including 
the  bombing  of  England.  The  dirigibles 
exceeded  the  early  airplanes  in  range  and 
payload,  and  established  many  of  the 
"firsts"  in  air  travel,  including  first  to 
fly  the  Atlantic  (the  British  R-34,  to 
Mineola,  N.Y.,  in  1919);  the  first  flight 
over  the  North  Pole  (the  Italian  Norge 
with  explorers  Amundson  and  Ellsworth 
aboard,  in  1927);  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  nonstop  Atlantic  passenger 
flights  (the  Hindenburg,  in  1936);  the 
first  round-the-world  flight  with  paying 
passengers  (the  original  Graf  Zeppelin, 
in  1929).  Propeller  driven  gasbags  were 
even  trying  such  feats  when  the  air- 
plane was  little  more  than  a  gadget. 


Walter  Wellman  twice  tried  to  fly  to  the 
North  Pole  in  the  America  as  early  as 
1907  and  1909,  and  in  1910  he  tried  to 
fly  the  Atlantic  in  her.  He  failed  in  all, 
but  without  loss  of  his  ship.  The  first 
Akron  burned  in  the  air  with  the  loss  of 
its  crew  of  five  when  Melville  Vaniman 
attempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from 
Atlantic  City  in  1912. 

After  the  German  success  with  diri- 
.  gibles  in  WW1,  all  the  major  pow- 
ers started  to  develop  and  operate  them  in 
the  era  1919-1937.  But  the  truly  success- 
ful craft  were  far  fewer  than  those  which 
met  disaster — either  by  fire  when  filled 
with  hydrogen  instead  of  helium,  or  by 
the  work  of  exceptionally  rough  winds 
on  their  vast  surface  areas  or  controls. 
The  Italians  lost  two  within  a  year  of 
receiving  them  as  reparations  from  Ger- 
many after  WW  1 .  Another — the  Roma — 
they  sold  to  the  United  States.  It  burned 
in  a  massive  hydrogen  blast  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  on  its  first  trial  flight  after 
being  reassembled  here  in  1922.  It  was 
buffeted  against  a  high  tension  line. 
Thirty-four  were  killed.  After  that  the 
United  States  used  only  helium.  The 
Italians  made  a  series  of  their  own  craft, 
the  N-l,  N-2,  N-3  and  N-4,  of  which  the 
polar  Norge  was  N-l.  It  had  to  be  dis- 
mantled in  Alaska  at  the  end  of  its  arctic 
flight.  One  they  sold  to  Japan  and  it 
broke  up  in  Japanese  naval  maneuvers 
in  1927.  When  the  N-4  crashed  in  1928 
en  route  home  from  another  polar 
attempt,  killing  seven,  Italy  quit. 

France  lost  the  Dixmude  with  all  52 
hands  over  the  Mediterranean  in  1923. 
a  death  list  exceeded  only  by  the  A  kron's. 
With  that  France  lost  all  interest  in  the 
big,  rigid  airships.  The  Soviets  were 
secretive,  but  it  is  known  that  their  V-6 
was  lost  in  1938  with  13  deaths  when  it 
hit  a  mountain  on  an  attempted  polar 
rescue  mission.  England  built  a  series 
of  craft  copied  from  a  Zeppelin  bomber 
they  shot  down  intact  over  Essex  in  1916. 
The  British  R-38  broke  in  two  over  the 
Humber  River  in  1921  in  a  trial  run  pre- 
paratory to  its  being  sold  to  the  United 
States.  Forty-four  British  and  American 
officers  were  lost.  England  later  built  the 
big  sister  ships  RI00  and  R101.  The 
R100  served  two  years  without  incident, 
including  a  round-trip  flight  to  Montreal 
in  1930.  But  she  was  retired  later  that 
year  and  England  abandoned  big  dirigi- 
bles when  the  R10!  crashed  into  a 
French  hill  in  a  storm  and  burned  with 
the  loss  of  46  lives  while  en  route  to 
India.  The  U.S.  Navy  began  building 
the  Shenandoah  in  Philadelphia  in  1919. 
Launched  in  1923,  she  broke  into  three 
pieces  during  a  line  storm  over  Ohio  in 
1925.  Because  she  was  filled  with  helium, 
she  failed  to  burn,  and  29  members  of 
the  crew  free-ballooned  the  hull  section 
safely  to  earth.  Fourteen  others  were  lost. 
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The  Zeppelin  Company  built  us  the  Los 
Angeles  and  flew  her  from  Friedrich- 
shafen  to  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  5,000  miles 
nonstop,  in  1924.  She  lived  out  her 
operational  life,  was  decommissioned  in 
1932  and  dismantled  in  1939. 

Goodyear-Zeppelin  absorbed  Zeppelin 
patents  and  Zeppelin  personnel  to  build 
the  785-foot-long  Akron  and  Macon, 
both  ill-fated.  The  Macon  was  launched 
the  same  month  the  Akron  broke  up — 
April  1933.  In  193,5*  this  last  of  the 
operational  American  dirigibles  suffered 
control  damage  and  settled,  breaking, 
into  California  seas.  All  hands  but  two 
were  saved,  as  she  sank  slowly  and 
gently. 

The  Germans  had  the'  greatest  suc- 
cesses, flew  the  most  ships  and  had  the 
fewest  peacetime  losses.  Greatest  of  all 
the  German  ships  was  the  original  Graf 
Zeppelin.  She  was  retired,  intact,  in  1937, 
with  nine  successful  years  behind  her, 
including  590  flights  ( 144  of  them  ocean 
crossings).  She  flew  more  than  1  million 
miles,  carried  more  than  13,000  pas- 
sengers and  235,000  pounds  of  cargo.  In 
1929,  she  carried  ticketed  passengers 
around  the  globe  in  20  days  and  four 
hours.  Her  skipper,  Hugo  Eckener,  was 
world  famous. 

Her  successor,  the  Hindenburg,  went 
into  the  first  scheduled  commercial  air 
service  across  the  Atlantic  in  1936.  But 
in  May  1937,  after  ten  routine  crossings, 
her  hydrogen  burst  into  flames  while 
mooring  at  Lakehurst,  N.J..  on  a  fair 
day,  killing  36  people.  (Helium-rich 
United  States  wouldn't  sell  the  light,  non- 
flammable gas  to  Hitlerian  Germany.) 
The  Hindenburg 's  was  the  last  of  the 


great  disasters,  and  her  last  flight  was 
the  last  operational  flight  of  any  dirigi- 
ble, except  the  Russian  ones,  which  still 
had  a  little  time  left. 

Germany  built  a  second  Graf  Zeppelin 
but  never  flew  her  commercially  or 
militarily.  The  United  States  started 
building  a  successor  to  the  Macon  but 
never  finished  her.  In  WW2  big  airplanes 
began  to  be  developed  which  matched  or 
outmatched  the  dirigibles  for  all  effective 
purposes,  with  a  far  higher  safety  factor. 
Tb,e  world's  jjrst  manageable  aircraft  had 
come  to  a  dead  end,  her  form  perpetu- 
ated only  in  the  smaller,  less  rigid  blimps. 

The  loss  of  the  Hindenburg  was  the 
most  spectacular  of  the  great  disasters. 
The  fire  was  seen  and  photographed  by 
onlookers  on  hand  to  greet  the  ship,  and 
an  account  of  it  was  broadcast  hysteri- 
cally over  radio  as  it  happened. 

But  none  of  the  tragedies  matched  the 
Akron  disaster  in  its  loss  of  human  life. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  into  the 
summer  of  1933  people  came  to  Barne- 
gat  Point,  N.J.,  curious  to  see  the  stretch 
of  ocean  where  the  Akron  had  gone 
down.  They  would  stand  quietly,  look- 
ing out  to  sea,  pointing  in  the  direction 
where  they  thought  the  ship  lay.  Some- 
times, especially  at  sunset  when  a  buoy 
bell  tolled  in  the  wind,  they  would 
glance  up  at  the  darkening  sky  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  great  white  dirigible 
returning,  her  disciplined  and  courage- 
ous crew  reprieved  by  understanding 
gods.  Then,  their  curiosity  satisfied,  just 
as  quietly  they  would  turn  and  leave.  By 
early  fall  only  the  sound  of  the  sea 
rubbing  against  the  shore  broke  the 
lonely  stillness.  the  end 


'Left  arm  straight — head  down — and  not  so  much  backswing!' 
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Comfort  Shoes  for 
the  Hard-to-Fit 


New  Rocker  Bottom 

Sizes  and  widths  to  fit  every  foot.  Casuals, 
dress  shoes,  hand  sewn  moccasins.  Famous 
arch-supporting  lasts  and  full  foam  cushion- 
ing for  all  day  comfort.  Finest  flexible  leath- 
ers and  Corfam.  From  a  low  $10.00  to  $35.00. 
Also  women's  and  teens'  shoes,  sizes  1V2-12, 
widths  AAAAA-EEEEE^ewpjofr  credit.  Money 
back  guarantee. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 


I  fi  OUR  100th  YEAR  _  fl- 

itJoward  Shoe 

I  Dept.  C-14,  442  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 

iaddress  ! 


Icity 


state  zip  code] 


g  LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTIN 

m 


quickly    in    8    short    weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
'  il   meat  business.   Big  pay, 
full-time  jobs — HAVE    A    PROFIT  ABLE 
MARKET    OF    YOUR   OWN!     Pay  after 
fcv    graduation.    Diploma   given.    Job  help. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 
—  43rd    year!    Send    now    for    big,  new 

illustrated   FREE   catalog.   No   obligation.     G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL  OF   MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-75,  Toledo,  Ohio  43604 


FALSE  TEETH 

Now!  Talk,  laugh,  eat  with  confidence 
—  without  embarrassment.  Wo\iyy,\ 
loose  plates  comfortably      r /Cs 

discovery  called  STAZE.  ^K^^t^Prthe  suPerior' 
Not  messy  powder!  HlTX^^  easy-to-use 

cream  adhesive  paste. 

STAZE  Holds  Stronger  Or  Money  Back! 
★    ★  ★★★**★*★*★ 

KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAYINGS  BONDS 

★★★★★★★★*★★★ 


£  IbeaTAX  CONSULTANT! 


Income  i 
students 
or   part  1 


ited  in  ever  growing  profession. 
?aming  lucrative  fees  in  dignified  full 
home-office  business  preparing  income 
uring  busy  tax  season.  Many  operate 
profitable  Business  Tax  Service  with  steady  monthly 
fees  of  $10-550.  No  bookkeeping  experience  neces- 
sary. We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.Y.  Education  Dep't.  No  agent  will  call. 
Write  for  free  literature.  Accredited  Member  National 
Home   Study  Council. 

NATIONAL  TAX  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Monscy    Q-17,     N.Y,.  10952 


HAY  FEVER-ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 
try  this  NEW  approach  for 

OUICK  RELIEF! 


This  inhaler  lets  you 
inhale  medication 
.  .  .  exhale  discom- 
fort. Medication 
directly  contacts 
affected  mem- 
branes liquids  can- 
not reach. 
GET  PAGE'S 

AT  DRUG  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


CONSOLIDATED   CHEMICAL  CO. 
835-F  Cherry  St.,  S.E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506 
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For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS— Earn  $950  to  $1,600  monthly. 
Car  furnished.  Expenses  paid.  Pick  own  job  location.  Investi- 
gate full  time.  Or  earn  $8.44  hour  spare  time.  Men  urgently 
needed  now.  Write  for  Free  information.  Universal,  CA-8, 

6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205.  

MAILORDER  CATALOGS.  No  Inventory  required.  Full 
profits.  Operate  from  home.  Send  25c  for  32-page  sample 
catalog  featuring  150  unusual  fast-moving  products  and  com- 
plete details.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gaylords,  North  Adams 

9,  Mass.  

FREE  CATALOGS.  Repair  air  conditioning,  refrigeration. 
Tools,  supplies,  full  instructions.  Doolco,  2016  Canton,  Dallas, 

Texas  75201.  

 MONET  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow  Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  in  their  yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  30187,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
63353.   


UNUSUAL  MERCHANDISE  ITEMS 


CLEAR  LAKE  of  weeds  with  KG  Weedsaw.  Operates  from 
any  Boat.  Clears  10'  Channel.  $9.95  (plus  $1  postage).  Box  567, 

Summit,  N.  J.  

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

HOME  TYPING— $85  Weekly  Possible!  Details,  $1.00. 
Research  Enterprises,  29-FBX  Samoset,  Woburn,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40  acres, 
$10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing,  investment- 
Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F  Bathurst,  Downs- 

view,  Ontario,  Canada.  

 AUTHORS— PUBLISHERS— BOOKS  

WANTED  WRITERS!  Short  stories,  articles,  books,  plays, 
poetry.  Will  help  place,  sell  your  work.  Write  today,  free  par- 
ticulars! Literary  Agent  Mead,  Dept.  C-25.  915  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.  


STAMP  COLLECTING 


AGENTS  WANTED 


JOHNNY  APPLESEED  STAMP  Engraved  First  Day  Cover 
30c.  Artcraft,  Box  66c,  Maplewood,  N.  J.   


AMAZING  CHRISTMAS  CARD  PROFITS!  Make  75c  on 
$1.25  Assortment;  $75.00  on  100.  Plus  bonuses.  257  new,  easy 
spare  time  money-makers.  Free  Personalized  Album.  Smart, 
hand-appliqued  Mad  Hatter  Notes  Free  with  approval  sam- 
ples.  Creative,  4401  Cermak,  Dept.  507-P,  Chicago,  60623. 
JAPAN'S  FISHING  EQUIPMENTS.  $1.00.  Sample,  details. 

Ohga,  Men-4,  Sigakenkusatu,  Japan.  

CHRISTMAS  CARDS— Business  and  Personal.  Customer's 
name  imprinted.  Earn  unusually  high  commissions  from  this 
medium-  and  high-priced  line.  Free  Sample  Album.  Process 
Corp.  (our  45th  year).  3440E  S.  54th  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 

 EDUCATION— INSTRUCTION— SCHOOLS 

ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  259-086,  Wash- 

ington,  D.  C.  20016.  . 

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

PAY  BILLS!  Have  cash  left  over.  $39.39  repays  $1000  in  36 
months.  Write  for  details.  World  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  LW-2125, 

620  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado  80202.  

BORROW  WITH  CONFIDENCE!  Over  50  years  experience. 
Loans  by  mail,  $100  to  $1000.  Write  today.  Budget  Finance 
Co.,  Dept.  LB-2125,  317  South  20th,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102. 

 EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  JOBS  

FOREIGN  EMPLOYMENT:  South  America,  Africa,  Europe, 
Australia,  USA.  Earnings  to  $2,000.00  monthly.  Construction, 
all  trades,  professions,  occupations.  Many  companies  pay  fare, 
housing,  benefits,  bonuses.  Write:  Universal,  Dept.  B-9, 
Woodbridge,  Connecticut  06525. 


INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  NEEDED  immediately  for  manufacturers.  For 
additional  information  write  Kessler  Corp.,  C-928,  Fremont, 

Ohio.  

INVENTIONS  WANTED:  Patented,  Unpatented.  Global 

Marketing  Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California.  

HTPNOTISM  


SLEEP-LEARNING— HYPNOTISM!  Strange  catalog  free! 

Autosuggestion,  Box  24-MX,  Olympia,  Washington.  

HYPNOTISM  REVEALED!  Free  Illustrated  Details:  Powers, 
8721  Sunset.  Hollywood,  California.  


PERSONAL— MISCELLANEOUS 


OVERSEAS  JOBS— Europe,  South  America,  etc.  2,000  open- 
ings. Construction,  Office  Work,  Sales,  Engineers,  etc.  $400  to 
$2,500  month.  Expenses  paid.  Free  information,  write  Foreign 

Research,  Box  22456,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  

AMAZING  PET  CLEANER.  Cleans,  deodorizes  pet  stains- 
rugs,  upholstery.  Concentrated.  $3.85  a  gal.  Ppd.,  Double  Glo, 

463  Main  St.,  Charlestown,  Mass.  02129.  

 ADVERTISERS— AGENCIES  

YOU  ARE  READING  the  Classified  Section  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  responsive  markets.  These  ads  are  shopped  by 
millions  who  respond  to  Opportunity.  Tell  your  'story' — watch 
inquiries,  orders  roll  in.  For  details,  rates  write  CLASSIFIED, 
INC.,  Dept.  A-8,  100  E.  Ohio,  Chicago  60611. 


GIVE 


YOUR  ZIP  CODE  WHEN 
ANSWERING  ADS 


HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

only  $1495  5  Yr.  Guarantee 

1966  heavy  duty  welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  current.  Generates  up 
to  10,000  degrees  of  heat.  Ready  to  use,  comes  with  1/16  &  1/8"  welding 
and  brazing  rods  and  welding  helmet.  Money  back  in  10  days  it  not  satis- 
fied. Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $2.00.  pay  S12.95 
plus  COD  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  $14.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
Over  500,000  now  in  use.  MADE  IN  USA.  Direct  from  factory. 
AMERICAN  WELDERS,  INC.,  DEPT.  L,  OSAGE  BEACH,  MO. 


100  WORLDWIDE  STAMPS 


plus  "WORLD'S 

RAREST  STAMP"  souvenir! 
From  ancient  Africa,  romantic 
Europe,  the  Far  East  —  NEW 
ISSUES:  religious,  animal,  bird 
stamps  from  Rwanda,  Surinam, 
Nigeria,  many  more.  OLD  IS- 
SUES from  Nicaragua,  Monaco, 
Australia,  the  world  over.  Pic- 
torials, airmails  —  odd  shapes, 
sizes  —  everything!  PLUS  color 
reprint,  story  of  World's  Rarest 
Stamp'.  Plus  fine  selections  of 
approval  stamps  to  examine  free. 
Buy  those  you  want  —  or  none 
—  return  balance  in  10  days. 
Cancel  service  any  time.  EX- 
TRA! Learn  how  to  get  free 
stamps  12  months  a  year.  Rush 
10c  today.  GARCELON  STAMP 
CO..  Dept.  8AL5,  Calais.  Maine 


500  ZIP  CODE  LABELS -50c 


Start  using  Zip  code  numbers  on  your  return  address 
labels.  Any  name,  address  and  Zip  code  beautifully 
printed  in  black  on  white  gummed  paper.  Rich  gold 
trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  About  2"  long.  500  labels  in  plastic 
box,  50(2  Ppd.  We  ship  in  48  hrs.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. If  you  don't  know  the  correct  Zip  code,  add  10(4 
per  set;  we  will  look  it  up.  Same  48-hr.  service. 
Send  for  free  catalog  5508.8  Drake  Bldg. 
Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


Your  gift  speaks  for 
America  when  you  feed 
hungry  people  with  $1 
Food  Crusade  packages 
through  CARE,  New  York 
10016. 


EXCITING  TREASURE  HUNT.  Big  cloth  bag 
of  more  than  700  genuine  foreign  postage 
stamps  from  over  30  countries  in  faraway 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  South  Seas,  etc.  Un- 
picked, unsoited,  mostly  on  paper;  just 
received  from  foreign  natives,  banks,  mis- 
sionaries. Only  $1,  ppd.  H.  E.  Harris  &  Co., 
Dept.  B-26,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY  atf* 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back  up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  powder 
in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
6  months'  supply  $3.35;  full  year's  supply 
$6.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-8,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


KING-SIZE,  INC.  6396  Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers.  All  products  are  sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  When  ordering,  please  allow  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 


1 

RADIO  DESK  SET.  Features  8-transistor 
radio  with  battery,  built-in  antenna;  10" 
letter  opener;  Parker  Pen;  extra  note 
paper;  name  plate  for  engraving.  Chrome 
and  black,  leather-like  padded  top.  5V£"  x 
71/4"  x  2".  All  for  $19.95  ppd.  Niresk  In- 
dustries, Dept.  P-RE-10,  210  S.  Des  Plaines 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW,  inside  story 
of  Supreme  Court's  stormy  sessions,  its 
puzzling  decisions  which  have  changed 
America's  social,  economic,  political  life. 
Produced  by  Nat'l.  Geographic  Society  & 
Federal  Bar  Foundation.  $1.25  per  copy, 
ppd.  FBA  Foundation,  1815  H  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


RUPTURE-EASER.  Adjustable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia;  soft  flat  groin 
pad;  no  steel  or  leather  bands.  Men, 
women,  children.  Send  measurement  lower 
abdomen;  state  right,  left  side,  double. 
Single,  $4.95;  double,  $6.95;  250  postage. 
Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-86,  811  Wyandotte, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


TOP  SECRET  exclusive  formula  gives  natu- 
ral looking  color  to  grey  or  faded  hair.  Easy 
to  use,  no  mixing,  applied  like  a  "tonic." 
Not  a  rinse  or  dye;  will  not  streak  or  injure 
hair;  will  not  wash  out.  $4.50  for  6  oz. 
plastic  container;  king  size  13  oz.  $8.00 
ppd.  Albin  of  California,  Rm.  38P,  1016  N. 
Hollywood  Way,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 


^/5"x7"color 
ENLARGEMENTS 

ONLY  $J25 

^Jrxio"  j|f*| 

ENLARGEMENTS  /     "5f  I 

oniy$coo  ^*=8ai 

(save  700) 

plus  25*  postage 
and  handling 

D       (save  $1.50) 

plus  35<  postage  and  handling 

MINIMUM  3  PRINTS  FROM  (1)  NEGATIVE 

No  slidei.  please.  •  Frames  nol  included.  •  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Mail  us  your  KODACOIOR  NEGATIVE  (returned  unharmed)  Send  check  or  M.O 

THIS  AD  MUST  ACCOMPANY  YOUR  ORDER 

★AMERICAN  COLOR  SERVICE* 

Dept.  8,   P.O.  Box  1940  ■  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601 

Imported  from  strange  lands  of  the  mysterious 
Far  East  —  this  valuable  collection  of  53  genuine 
postage  stamps  from  Borneo,  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  Nepal,  Siam,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Viet 
Nam,  etc.  Supernatural  Demon-God  (half  man,  half 
bird),  ferocious  wild  beasts,  ceremonial  dancers, 
weird  oriental  idols,  many  others.  Guaranteed  worth 
over  $1.50  at  standard  catalog  prices—  all  for  IOC! 
Also,  other  fine  stamps  from  our  approval  service, 
returnable  without  obligation— plus  FREE  Illustrat- 
ed Catalog.  Send  today! 

Jamestown  Stamp  Co.,  C86AL  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701 


$1895 


FREE  cage, 
FREE  leather 
collar  and  leash 
FREE  toy  an 
instructions 
included 
with  each  J 
monkey. 
Loads  ot 
fun  and 
amusement 


DARLING  PET 
MONKEY 

This  Squirrel  Monkey  makes 
an  adorable  pet  and  com- 
panion. Almost  human  with 
its  warm  eyes,  your  family  will 
love  it.  These  YOUNG  monkeys 
grow  about  12  inches  high. 
Eats  same  food  as  you,  even 
likes  lollipops;  simpie  to  care 
for  and  train.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Only  $18.95 
express  collect.  Mail  check  or 
money  order  for  $18.95  to: 
ANIMAL  FARM 
Dept.  L-75,  Box  1042 
Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


4  Special  Coin 
Offers!  ^  


1  Exotic  coins  from  Ethiopia, 
Somalia,  Mexico,  Cyprus,, 
Guatemala  —  only  10£  each. 

2  3  Different  pre- 1925  Lincoln 
cents  —  only  lOtf. 

3  Official  Hong  Kong  Banknote 
-  only  10* . 

Genuine  $10  Confederate 
*  Currency  -  only  $2.25. 

Order  any  one(s)  you  want— 
or  all  4  for  only  $2.50  (you 
save  450)  !  Also  get  selected 
collector  coins  from  our  ap- 
proval service,  returnable 
without  obligation,  together 
with  24-page  catalog  of  coins 
&  supplies.  Send  Now! 
Littleton  Coin  Co.,  Dept.  AL-8 
Littleton,  New  Hamp.  03561 


NEED  TABLES? 

SAVE  MONEY! 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

FREE 

MONROE  CATALOG 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for 
folding  tables?  Order  DIRECT 
from  MONROE!  Almost  100,000 
customers  save  time,  trouble  and  MONEY  by 
buying  tables  this  easy,  low-cost  way!  Mail 
coupon  for  FREE  40-page  catalog! 


L 


.  The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 
Please  send  me  your  latest  direct-price  catalog. 

Name   

Address   

City  State  Zip_ 


1 


■_1 


GIVE 

AT  THE  /jjg* 
SIGN 


OF  THE 
RINGING  BELL 


PARTING  SHOTS 


"Dinner's  ready,  John  Wayne." 
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SHE  LIMPED  ALL  THE  WAY  TO  THE  BANK 

My  widowed  mother  decided  one  summer  to  apply  for  a  job  as  a  waitress 
in  a  nearby  resort  hotel.  She  got  along  famously,  had  a  ball  and  collected 
a  staggering  amount  of  tips.  One  day  I  went  there  unannounced  and  noticed 
that  she  was  limping  quite  a  bit  as  she  left  one  table.  I  hurried  over 
and  asked  concernedly, 

"What's  wrong,  Mom?  Do  your  feet  hurt  that  much?" 

She  replied:  "They  don't  hurt  at  all,  but  I  find  if  I  limp  a  little,  the 
tips  are  better!" 

Dorothy  Bennett 

NAKED  TRUTH 

The  woman  was  berating  her  husband  about  the  fact  that  their  pic- 
ture window  had  no  drapes. 

"Do  you  realize."  she  shouted,  "that  if  I  happened  to  be  running 
around  the  house  stark  naked  the  neighbors  could  look  in  the  window 
and  see  me?  Do  you?" 

"Relax,"  said  the  husband  calmly.  "If  the  neighbors  could  see  you 
stark  naked,  they'd  buy  the  drapes." 

Nick  Kozmeniuk 

TWO-PARTY  LINE 

Farmer  Tucker  had  complained  that  he  couldn't  seem  to  get  anything 
on  his  radio  but  political  speeches,  so  the  radio  service  man  had  to  come 
out  to  the  farm  to  investigate. 

"What  else  could  you  expect,"  the  expert  finally  demanded  after  ex- 
haustive  testing,  "with  your  aerial  strung  between  the  windmill  and  the 
bull  pen?" 

Adrian  Anderson 

THERE'S  ONE  IN  EVERY  GROUP 
The  factory  management  offered  a  $25  cash  award  to  all  employees 
whose  suggestions  would  save  the  company  some  money.  One  of 
the  first  awards  paid  was  to  a  Scotsman  who  suggested  lowering  the 
economy  award  to  $10. 

Al  Spong 


DUMBBELL  EXERCISES 

I  guess  I'm  not  a  very  bright  guy 

At  getting  a  store  of  knowledge, 
I'm  a  Dropout  from  Senior  and  Junior  High 

And  also  from  Business  College: 
And  though  I'm  seeking  intelligence 

By  busily  studying  at 
The  Fool's  Hard  School  of  Experience 

—I've  hadda  drop  out  from  thai! 

Berton  Braley 

SWITCHEROO 
Poise  is  when  you're  able  to  take 
affront  without  being  taken  aback. 

Shannon  Fife 

NEAT  TRICK 

A  neat  financial  trick  today 
Is  to  find  a  job  that  continues  to  pay 
A  fair  amount  on  the  business  scene — 
But  not  so  much  they  invent  a  machine! 

Thomas  Usk 

SHAKY  FOUNDATION 
Never  pull  a  man's  dreams  out  from 
under  him,  they  may  be  the  only  support 
he  has. 

Gloria  Roue 

I'LL  SAY 

Say  it  with  flowers, 
Say  it  with  eats, 
Say  it  with  kisses, 
Say  it  with  sweets, 
Say  it  with  jewelry, 
Say  it  with  drink, 
But  always  be  careful 
Not  to  say  it  with  ink. 

Walter  C.  Parker 

LEGAL  DEFINITION 
Lawyer:  Shrewdest  distance  between 
two  points. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

AFTER  DINNER  SINNER 

A  speaker  too  verbal 
Is  terbal! 

S.  Omar  Barker 


"Of  course  it  will  take  several  weeks  to 
get  that  oversized  bucket  seat." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
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%  flank 


New  edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

available  direct  from  the  publisher  on 

Book  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

you  get  all  24  volumes  now. .  .pay  later! 


WHY  DO  SOME  CHILDREN 
SEEM  TO  HAVE 
ALL  THE  ANSWERS? 

Is  it  native  intelligence?  Bright  parents?  Or 
just  hard  work  and  study?  Obviously,  it's 
a  combination  of  all  these  qualities  that  helps  a 
child  excel,  but  there  is  often  one  other  factor: 
the  educational  resources  in  the  home. 

For  families  who  cannot  afford  a  home  reference 
library  of  a  thousand  or  more  books,  most  of  the 
answers  that  children  need  are  provided  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Here,  in  compact 
form,  is  one  of  the  world's  most  complete 
reference  libraries.  Each  authoritative  article 
begins  with  a  basic,  over-all  explanation.  This  is 
then  followed  by  material  of  greater  and  greater 
depth,  so  that  the  reader  may  go  as  deeply 
into  any  subject  as  his  age  and  talent  allow.  What 
a  wonderful  challenge  to  discovery  and  learning ! 

And  Britannica  holds  the  fullest  answers  to 
adult  questions  as  well.  To  own  it  is  an  enriching 
experience  for  the  whole  family. 


The  latest  edition  of  Britannica  —  the 
greatest  treasury  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished —  is  the  greatest  in  our  almost  200- 
year  publishing  history.  An  enormous 
printing  materially  reduces  our  costs  and 
under  an  unusual  direct-f rom-the- 
publisher  plan,  we  pass  these  benefits  on 
to  you.  All  24  handsome  volumes  of  this 
world-renowned  reference  library  will  be 
delivered  to  your  home  NOW  direct  from 
the  publisher.  You  pay  later  at  a  cost  so 
low  it  is  as  easy  as  buying  a  book  a  month! 

Equivalent  to  a  library  of  1,000  books 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  most 
valuable  gift  you  can  give  yourself  and 
your  family  —  the  priceless  gift  of  knowl- 
edge. Information  on  every  subject  signif- 
icant to  mankind  is  contained  in  its  new 
edition.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  library  of 
1,000  books,  bringing  you  the  knowledge 
and  authority  of  world-recognized  lead- 
ers in  every  field. 

Just  think  of  a  subject— and  you'll  find 
it  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica— whether 


it  is  information  on  the  rules  of  a  sport, 
the  background  of  a  religion,  how  to  build 
a  brick  arch  in  a  fireplace,  or  the  science 
of  launching  a  guided  missile. 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises" 
information  to  you,  with  over  18,000 
magnificent  photographs,  maps  and  draw- 
ings. In  every  respect,  Britannica  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  reference  set 
published  in  America,  containing  more 
than  28,000  pages  and  over  36,000,000 
words. 

Symbol  of  a  good  home 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot  help 
but  have  a  lasting  effect  on  you  as  well 
as  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
your  children  in  school  and  in  later  life. 
Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "An  investment 
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